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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


W. S. LILLY. 
THE GREAT ENIGMA. 8vo, 14s. 


CONTENTS. 


tr Tre Twiticntr or THE GoDs. s. RATIONAL THEISM. 
\THEISM 6 ‘THe INNER LIGHT. 
3. CRITICAL AGNOSTICISM. 7. THE CHRISTIAN SYNTHESIS 


SCIENTIFIC AGNOSTICISM. 
AUTHORS QUOTED 
Herbert Spencer, Professor Huxley, d'Alembert, Aristotle, Dr. Arnold 
g 7 ¢ 4 > 1 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Athenagoras, St. Augustine, Professor Bain, Bentham 
i 


4° 


Claude Bernard, St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, Bo covitch, Paul Bourget 
M. de Candolle. Carlyle. M. Renan, Dean Church, Cicero, Coleridge, 
Darwin, Dubois-} R ym nd, George Eliot, Npurgeon, went yn, Fénelon 
Feuerbach, Gerson, Hartmann, Hegel, Heine, Heimholtz, Herodotus, 


St. Hilary, Victor Hugo, Joubert, Kant, Lecky, Leibnitz, Liddon, Littré, 


ni, Jolin Stuart Mill, Monteil, Cotter 


Morrison, lohn M vr] y, ‘i Mii et, Cast nal Newman, Professor Palmer, 
Plato, Mr. Romanes. ‘Robert Elsmere,’ Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Schopen 
—— ’ Pre r Seeley, S a, Spinoza, Strauss, Professor Tyndall, 
Volta 
THE COUNTRY “BANKER: His Clients, 
a en ee the Experiences « f Forty Years. i} 


th 1, 


“Uil 


RECORDS OF A NATURALIST ON THE 


AMAZONS DURING ELEVEN YEARS’ ADVENTURE AND 
TRAVEL. By HENRY WALTER BATES, late Assistant Secret ary to 
the Royal Ge graphical Society. 4 sb Edition of the Unabrid 
lVork. With a Memoir < e Author by EpwarbD CLopp. With 
Portrai . Coloured Plates, strations, and Map. Medium 8vo, 18s. 


A HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


OF THE DAY, and the Arguments on Either Side. With an Intro- 
duction. By care ae xTON, M.P., Author of aieeaaee and 
Politics,’ &c. Ninth Edition, Revised, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. Four 


Lectures Delivered in the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. py the 
R ¥. CHARLES Gok, Principal of Pusey House, Oxford; Ed + ngs’ 
‘Lux Mundi.’ Crown 8v« 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN HIS- 


TORY. Based on the Ws ork of AUGUSTE MARIETTE. Translated 


and Edited, with Notes, by MARY Broprick, of the Egypt E - loration 
Fund. A New w, Revis d, and Enlarged Edition. With Table of 
Cartouches, Map, and Ind Crown 8vo, 5S. 


CHARLES DARWIN: His Life Told in an 


Autobiographical Chapter, and in Selections from his Letters. 
his Son FRAN ogo se F.R.S S., Fellow of Christ's College, Com 


bridge. Wit a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ith too Illustrations, by Pritchett, 21s. 
DARWIN'S VOYAGE OF ‘THE < BEAGLE’: 
Journal of Researcl to the ral History and Geol gy of 


Countries visited during a voyage rot en the World. Popular Edition. 
Woodcuts, 35. 6 1, 
A COMPANK ™ by LLUME TO DARWIN S ‘VOYAGE 
THE ‘‘ BEAGLE. 


NOTES BY A NATURALIST. An Account 


of Observat eae made pa ing the we oyage of H.M.S. ‘ Challenge: 
atid tien 2 World in the 4 ear 1872 18 | i. N. MOSELEY, M.A., 
F.R.S., late I vl of ex eter Ab Sint Ox ford. A New and Revised 


Edition. With Map, Portrait, and Wood uts, and a brief Memoir of 
the Author. Crown 8vo, gs. 


ARCHITECTURE: A Profession or an 


ART. Thirteen Short Essays on the Qualifications and Training of 
i. s Edited by R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A., and T. G. JACKson, 
8vo, gs 


EXPLOSIVES AND THEIR POWER. ‘Trans- 


lated and Condensed from the French of M. BERTHELOT, by C. NAPIER 
HAKE and WILLIAM MAcNAB. Witha Preface by Lieut.-Colonel 
J. P. CunpiLy, R.A., H.M. Inspector of Explosives. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 245 


HANDBOOK TO THE RIVIERA. 4 ww 


E-dition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THACKER, SPINK & CO., Calcutta ; 
W. THACKER & CO., 87 Newgate Street, London. 


Just Published. 


ELSIE ELLERTON. A Novelette of Anglo- 


Indian Life. By May ELwoop, Author of ‘Stray Straws,’ etc. 
A Truthful Sketch of the Healthy Side of Anglo-Indian ‘social 
Life, 3s. 6d. 


THE HORSEWOMAN: A Guide to Side- 


Saddle Riding. By Mrs. Hayes. Edited by Capt. Hayes, 
Author of ‘ Riding: on the Flat and Across Country.’ 52 Illus- 
trations. Elegantly bound. Forming a handsome Present for a 
Lady, Ios. 6d. 


b J 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S DEPARTMENTAL 
DITTIES, AND OTHER VERSES. Satirical and Descriptive 
Poems of Anglo-Indian Life, Social an 1d Official. With G lossary 
for English Readers. Seventh Edition 1, 5% 














W. THACKER & CO., 87 Newgate Street, London. 
Calcutta; THACKER, SPINK & CO. 


Christmas Presents 


Buyers of Christmas Presents and School Prizes are requested to ask the 
Bookseller to show them the New Stories and Cards Published by the 
RELIGIOUS ‘JRACT SOCIETY, 

it the Bookseller should not have them in Stock, any of the Books in 

s List will be sent, by — el post, direct from the Publisher, Mr. R. 
BRADSHAW, s6 PATERN SOSTER ROW, LONDON, on receipt of 
the Published Price.  ¢ ‘heques and Money Orders to be made payable to 
Mr. F. G. SARGE NI (Cashier). CATALOGUES GRATIS, 


HENRY MARTYN, Saint and Scholar. By 

GORGE SiH, C.I.E., LL.D., uthor of ‘Life of William 
Carey,’ etc. With Portrait an > rations. — ge 10 6 

VICTORIA, R.I.: Her Lite and Reign. By Dr. 

— AULAY. With many — Handsome cloth, gilt 
iges . ee Ee? aay 

ENGLISH PICTURES. ‘Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By Dr. S. G. GREEN. With Fine Engravin 


nepravings, Revised 


I:dition. Handsome cloth, gilt cs ; : 8 - 


LONDON PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
- by ag HARD LOvETT, M.A. Profusely Illustrated. Handsome 
th, gilt edges ; Pe geen = ae ae 8 - 
SCOTTISH PICTURES. ‘Dra n with Penand Pencil. 
By S.G. GREEN, D.D. Pre peony Sematrane. New and Revised 
i:dition. Handsome cloth, gilt edges . : 8 ° 
IRISH PICTURES. Dew wn wh Pen rand I encil. By 
a HARD LOvETT, M.A. With Illustrations, Handsome 
oth, gilt edges. ~ 5 ae -_ eos = § a4 
WELSH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Edited by te H ARD LovetrTr, M.A. With , Illustrations. 
Hands ilt edges. Just published _... os an 8 - 
SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
JAMES MACAUI AY, M.A., M.D. Profusely Iilustrated. Hand 
some cloth, g oe ° bee ° eee ose 8 - 
‘THOSE HOLY FIELDS.’ Palestine Illustrated by 


Pen and Pencil. By Dr. S. MANNING. Many ae wings. 

Handsome ok th, 8 - 
UNITED STATES PICTURES. Dr: wn with Pen and 

Pencil. By R. Lovett, M.A. With a Map and more than 

ite eet S. Handsome pig | _ ae aie 8 - 
CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 

Pencil By the M ARQUIS Ol LORNE. With nt merous fine 

E ngravings by E. WHYMPER. Handsome cloth, gilt 8 - 


INDOOR GAMES AND RECREATIONS FOR BOYS. 


ddited by G. A. HuTcHison. Illustrated with hundreds of 


ae avings. Cloth gilt edges = gS . 
THE BOYS’ OWN ANNUAL FOR 1892. 832 
pages of Popular Illustrated Reac ling fe rB id Young Met n. 


Handsome cloth ; yan 8 - 
THE GIRL’S OWN INDOOR: BOOK. "Edited by 


CHARLES PETERS. With over 150 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt 
e dges . 8 = 
THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL FOR 1892. 832 


pag ges of Interesting Reading and Pict for Girls and Young 
Women. Handsome cloth ... oda . 8/- 
JAMES GILMOUR OF MONGOLIA. His Diaries, 
Letters, anc rts. Edited and arranged by RICHARD 
ac ak With Portraits, etc. Bab 76 


THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL FOR 1892. S60 
pages of Popularand Useful Reading. Wath many Iilustrations 


Handsome clot! 76 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL FOR 1892. 


828 pages of Inter ing St inday kK sata ind P| res. Hand- 


some cloth . ve ai 7 6 
HALF- BROTHERS. By HE SBA STRE TTON, Author 


of ‘Jessica's First Prayer,’ ‘Cobwebs and Cables,’ ete. ...  ~ ie 


OLD MISS AUDREY; A Chronk le of a Quiet 


Village. By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. Illustrated ... . OF 


HEROES OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. 


THOMAS STANLEY TREANOR, M.A., plain of the Missions 


to Seamen, Deal. With Illustrations ae 7a8 sae 36 
THE STORY OF UGANDA, and the Victoria 
Nyanza Mission. By S. G. Srock. “— Illustrations .. &/6 


BAD LUCK: an Australian Story. By W. TIMPERLEY. 
Illustrated : sis ie . 86 
UNCLE TOWSER: “A Story for Boys, ‘Young and 
Old. By the Rev. A. G. MALAN, M.A. F.G.S. Illustrated... 8/6 
BROKEN LIGHTS. By the Author of ‘A Fellow of 3/6 
Trinity, ete. .. ee is 
ASCELINE’S LADDER. “By Eten Lovisa Davis. 


Author of ‘ Shayning Castle,’ etc. Illustrated... . . 36 
OUR STREET. By Leste Keirn, Author of «A 
Hurricane in Petticoats,’ ete. Illustrated sen 3 - 


THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. By Rev. T. S. 
MILLINGTON, M.A., Author of ‘Straight to the Mark,’ ete. 
Illustrated = e : = ; sa ‘ «= 
A large number of ateceiieates bound books have been recently 
published by the Society at prices from 6d. to 2s. 6d. each. 








Published by the Religious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row, London, 


and Sold by all Booksellers, 
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MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY'S LIST. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN : With a 


List of her Paintings and Drawings, and Reproduc- 
tions thereof. By Tr ANCES A, GERARD. 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY. Personal ae Traditional 


Me morie Social, Literary, Artist With copious Illustrations, 
efly Portrait By the Author of “P| lemish Interiors.’ Two vols., 

rove val 8 OVO, 425. 
He has told his story well. The anecdote 
family are numerous, and will amuse readers fo 


A Biography. 
ome geen 
One vol., 


s relating to George III. 
nd of courtly gossi p.’ 
apak itor 
‘The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclopaedia of gos sis ont yut 
monarchs, statesmen, doctors, writers, actors, 
fashion.’ —Daily News. 
NOW READY, AT THE BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND FROM THE RESTORATION TO 


THE REVOLUTION. By W.C. SypNey, Author of ‘ England and 
the English in the Eighteenth Century.’ One vol., . 6d. 
‘He has an eye for what is picturesque, a taste for when is curious, and 


urvey equitably between the scandals and follies 
rest of England.’— 77mes. 
he best-known and most approved 


ich sense to divide his 
town. and the soberer life of the 
He has apparently consulted all the 
ect of which he treats with judgement and assiduity 
which is both entertaining and instructive.” 
W 7 
, yi 


ties on the sub 
ind the result is a compilation 
THE SAME AUTHOR, 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY, By W. C. SYDNEY. Two vols., 24s. 
TWO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By ‘THeropora Eiausiir, 
Author of ‘The Little Lady of Lavender.’ With 29 Illustration 


( rown 8vo, 6S. 


Picturesquely and gr acefully written. » —Pal 1 Mall Gazette. 
Ihe illustrations are extreme y bea ul, Ma, ichester Examiner. 
PIXIE. By Mrs. cde elias of § Trash,’ ete. With 
Illustrations by Edwin J. Ellis. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
MANY A YEAR AGO. By Mrs. Hernert Martin. Two 
crown Svo, Vow rea iy. 
A GERALDINE. By RicHarp AsHE KiNG. ‘Two vols., 
vn 8vo. l Nor - 
Th novel riking one, Scotsman. 
RIDGE AND FURROW. By Sin RANDAL Roberts, Bart. 
Two vols., 21s 
‘Seldom has a sporting novel been backboned with anything like the 
verful and well-wrought aug which this st Ty possesses,’ Sporting Lif 


London: Warp & Downey, York Street, Covent Garden. 


PUBLICATIONS | 


O} 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK 


HOLMES. By Dr. A. Conan Dove. Printed on 





thick paper, with ro4 Illustrations. 324 pages. (7th 
Thousand.) 6s. 
THE SIGN OF FOUR. By Dr. A. Conan 


DoyLe. 284 pages. (2nd Edition.) 3s. 6d. 


1,000 TIT-BITS OF CURIOUS INFORMA- 


TION. 438 pages. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
8, 9, 10, & 44 Southampton Street, & Exeter Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








APPLY To— 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 


ly East Harding St., 
ba LONDON, E.C. 

IF YOU WANT— 

Deposit a/c’s opened. 


Standing Orders received, 
Lists on Application. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, painbare®. 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1 


IST omg POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 











Children's bordered 1/ 2/3) s Hemstitched : a 
Ladies’ o* = Ladies’ oe -* 2 “ov 
Gents’ .. 3 pd a, | Gents’ 3/11 ha 








IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, a/tt per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5 lo per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
ards square, 2/ ‘11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
ine ng Huckabac k Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1, 2}each. 
Monograms, Crest s, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 cor doz. Gents 4-‘vid, 4/11 per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 


2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 


PERRY & GO’S “AUSTRALIAN ’ PENS. 


This is a small series of pens 
and J 





Ry & ces 


Dd AUSTRALIAN PEN 


LONDON 


made in the U, M, B, 
patterns in an incorrodible metal, 
which is coated with pure gold. 
No ink will affect these pens so 
as to cause them to rust, and 
they write with a nice, soft, and 


RY & Cos 


Sem )\\) (AUSTRALIAN PEN 
AAl LONDON = 


easy elasticity. 
ERRY & C2= 


——_—— 


PRICE ONE PENNY EACH, 
Or 10s. 6d. Per Gross. 


Samples by Post, 6d., or 42 for 4s, 


Sold by all Stationers. 


me \() AUSTRALIAN PEN 


ig j / PERRY & ces 
me | | AUSTRALIAN PEN 
—— é LONDON 





| Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Holborn Viaduct, London, 
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MESSRS. A. D. INNES & 


CO.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
By ROMA WHITE, Author of ‘ Punchinello’s Romance.’ 
BROWNIES AND ROSE-LEAVES.  Profusely Illus- 
trated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. With Cover designed by the Artist. 
Large crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
‘A delightful medley of verse, prose and charming pictures.’— lorkshire 
Post. 
‘Js bound to have attractions for younger bairns’—Daz/y Chronicle. 
‘Shows that there are still writers among us who can give us acce 
fairy tales—surely a betier d 


VWasas 


agasine, 


+.) 
nt > 
Tabi 

} i i 


served name was never bestowed.’—Casse//'s 


By L. T. MEADE. 
A RING OF RUBIES. With Illustrations by L. Lesiie 
BROOKE. Crown 8vo 3S, 6d. 
By the Author of ‘TIP-CAT. 

‘DEAR.’ Crown Svo, 3. 6d. 

‘A charming study of girls character.’.—Sco/sman. 

‘“Dear” fully deserves her name, and finds her way without fail to 
the reader's heart.’— Sfecfazor. 

Uniform with ‘ Brownies and Rose-Leaves. 

SHREDS AND PATCHES. By E.N. Leicu Fry. Ilus- 


trated by EDITH ELLISON. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PAUL'S FRIEND. By STetta Austin. With Sixteen Ilus- 


trations by S. B. GATEs. Large crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


THE DAINTY BOOKS. 
* Deserve their title. — National Observer, 
‘Certainly deserve their name. All three are fascinating little volumes, 
convenient in shape, prettily bound, and charmingly illustrated.’—.4 ‘hen@em. 
‘Dainty’ 4to (54 by 5), Uniform, Illustrated, Gilt Top. 
Each volume, 2s. 6d. 
The series is intended for children of a/Z ages. Each volume will 
contain numerous illustrations. 
Now REApy. 
‘FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN.’ By L. B. Watrorp. 


With Illustrations by T. Pym. 


‘Bright, graceful, and with a high purpose underlying the dainty 
trifling. —A theneum. 
‘We have rarely read anything prettier than the ‘ Difficulties of a 






Darling ".'—Literary World. 
MUM FIDGETS. By Constance MILMAN, Author of ‘The 
Doll Dramas.’ With Illustrations by EpITH ELLISON. 
‘Sure to be popular in the schoolroom,’—A ¢heneum. 
‘A very lively stury, one which will please children.'—Spe-fafor. 
MASTER BARTLEMY. By Frances E. Crompton, 
Author of ‘ Friday’s Child.) With Illustrations by T. Pym. 
‘We are glad to speak of this little book with quite unmixed praise.’-— 
Spectator. 
‘A very sweet and pure story.’.—Academy. 
‘ A delightfully humorous story, the best we have seen.’—G/ode. 
‘Trimmer, the stern Daddy, and the Rector are delightful acquaintances.’ 
—Literary World. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
NATURE AND WOODCRAFT. By Jon Watson. 
Illustrated by G. E. LopGr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE DAWN OF HISTORY. By C¢. F. Keary. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. by T. fF. Tutserron 


Dyer. Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 


THE ‘TIP-CAT’ SERIES. 


A Select Series of Books for Girls, uniform in style, binding, and price. 
Each Volume uniform, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HALF-CROWN SERIES FOR 
ELDER GIRLS. 


A well-bound Series of Copyright Stories by well-known writers, averaging 
300 to 400 pages, crown 8vo, 23. 6d, 





THE ‘YONGE’ LIBRARY. 


Price 1s. Gd. each volume. 

A new, cheaper, and uniform issue of Popular Stories by CUARLOTTE 
M. YONGE, and other writers, attractively bound in cloth, 200 to 300 
p ges, royal 16mo. 

List of the above Series on application. 


POPULAR PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


TALF-HOUR PLAYS. By AMABEL JENNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
complete, 2s. 6d. ; or in five parts, 6d. each. 
THE DOLL DRAMAS. By Constance MILMAN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, complete, 2s. 6d. ; or in six parts, 6d. each. 
TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, complete, 2s. 6d.; or in four parts, 6d. each. 
Summary of the Plays, with Dramatis Personze, post free. 





Che Monthly Packet. 


A Magazine for Families, and especially for 
Elder Girls. 

During 1893 PAPERS by the following, amongst other writers, will 
appear :—Arthur J. Butler (late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge), 
Agnes Giberne, Dr. Garnett, Canon Benham, the Hon. Eva Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, F. J. Snell, Arthur D. Innes, Rev. P. Lilly, J. I. Gore, 
Mrs. Church, W. Warde Fowler (Lincoln College, Oxford), Helen 
Zimmern, C. M. Yonge, F. C. Montague (Oriel College, Oxford), 
Florence Freeman. 

There will b SERIAL STORIES by Frances FE. Crompton (Author 
of ‘ Master Bartlemy ), M. Bramston, and Katherine S., Macquoid, 
and 

SHORT STORIES by the Author of ‘Sir Charles Danvers,’ Roma 
White, F. E. Crompton, Helen Shipton, Moira O'Neill, and others. 

rhe CHINA CUPBOARD with its ( ompetitions and Prizes will 


appear as usual, and 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 
will be offered for A SHORT STORY for the Christmas Number for 


1893 
MONTHLY, ONE SHILLING. 


Now Ready. Price Two Shillings. 
THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


With Lrontispiece by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 

ibutions, Stories by L. B. Walford, Roma 
White, Frances k. Crompton, Austin Clare, A. C. Shipton, Edith 
Thompson, C. M. Yonge, Madame de Wiit, M. Bramston, ete. etc. 


Contains among other contr 


NOW READY. 
THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Vol. JULY to DECEMBER, i892. 
Price 7s., or with CHRISTMAS NUMBER, Qs. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE AT 3s. 6d. OF THE 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FATHER STAFFORD,’ 
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NOTES 

Tue Irish members wax impatient of the conspiracy 
of silence. On Tuesday Mr. Clancy applauded the Dub- 
lin Corporation for refusing an address to Lord 
Houghton. The government of Ireland by Great Britain 
he described as usurpation: the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Chief Secretary had no right to be in the country, 
and they ought to leave as quickly as possible. In de- 
fiance of the traditions of his office Mr. Morley has per- 
mitted Fenian gatherings in honour of the Manchester 
murderers. Priests recited prayers and bands played 
‘dead marches’: with much gabble of a mischievous 
kind. Father Humphreys stated at Tipperary that the 
better he knew Irish politics the more he admired the 
men of 07: which is easy of belief. The principal speaker 
at Cork, a Mr. Walsh who is said to have taken part in 
the Fenian rising, expressed the poorest opinion of Glad- 
stonism, and recommended perseverance in ‘the policy of 
these brave men till Ireland is free.’ It is noted that no 
Timhealyite member attended these feasts of soul; but 
it must not be forgotten that Mr. ‘T. D. Sullivan is always 
the laureate of ‘the noble-hearted three by the vengeful 
tyrant stricken in their bloom.’ 


Tne peasant purchasers under the Ashbourne Act in 
Kerry have resolved to memorialise the Government neither 
to press for the annual instalments nor to restrict the pay- 
ments to a term of forty-nine years. Mr, T. W. Russell 
declines to regard judicial rents in Ireland as more 
sacred than fair rents in Great Britain; and adds that 
‘a little give and take may tide over a dangerous 
crisis: without it the result may be deplorable.’ Lord 
Clanricarde furnishes a fresh chapter in the absurd history 
of Sir James Mathew’s Commission: having published all 
manner of allegations against the landlords, it invites re- 
butting evidence on the explicit understanding that 
representatives of the press are to be excluded when it is 
taken. It is mentioned by Lord Belmore, who criticises 
the Commission severely, that since the passing of the 
Land Act tenants have ceased to apply for the pur- 
chase of their holdings. ‘The appeal in Wednesday's 
Times on behalf of Mrs. Perry, the widow of a victim of 


Jrish savagery, should have a generous response. 


As regards the scheme of Home Rule communicated to 
two American journals, its authenticity is denied by Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone : yet the thing might have served the 
Cabinet's turn as well as any that is like to be devised. 
Lord Ripon, at the Eighty Club on Wednesday night, 
talked oracularly of it and other matters, and mysteriously 
hinted at the obvious. Sir Gerald Portal, Political Agent 
and Consul-General at Zanzibar, has been appointed 
Commissioner to Uganda: which is good news for all who 
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value Imperial interests. To the Birmingham Licensed 
Victuallers Society Mr. Chamberlain has written a letter 
in dispraise of ‘Local Option; as it would confiscate the 
property of licence-holders, and put the liquor traffic 
in any district at the mercy of a temporary majority. 
Archbishop Walsh has, curiously enough, declared him- 
self eye toeye with Mr. Balfour on Bi-metallism. In 
East Aberdeenshire, where Mr. Esslemont has resigned 
in consequence of his appointment to the salaried office of 
Chairman of the Scottish Fisheries Board, polling has 
been fixed for the 10th inst. On election petitions three 
members have been unseated—two in England for trivial 
irregularities, one in Ireland in consequence of clerical 
terrorism: with these we deal elsewhere. 

Turner is still fresh news from Chitral, the State (150 
miles west of Gilgit) which lies below the Baroghil, the 
Dora, and several other Passes, and so on the most direct 
and the easiest road from the Oxus to Cabul. Afzul-ul-Mulk, 
the youngest son of the late Mehtar (who was murdered 
last summer), has now been murdered in his turn, by his 
father’s brother, one Sher Afzul Khan. The young Prince 
had been recognised by us; was, moreover, our declared 
friend, and travelled to India, at the bidding of Sir William 
Lockhart, in 1888. His uncle, who marched across 
the Hindu Kush with some hundred Chitralis, officered 
by Afghans, was supplied with arms in Badakshan. 
Now Badakshan marches with Russian territory: and there 
is little doubt but that Sher Afzul Khan, who boasts 
himself the servant of the Ameer, was instigated by the 
Russian authorities. In all of which are seeds of trouble 
for ourselves, for the Russians,—and for the Ameer: 
because it is beginning to seem as though he forgets that 





his country, like Chitral, is under our protection. Mean- 
while, our native agent (a subahdar of the Bengal 
Lancers) remains at Chitral with a small escort : and 260 
men, under an officer of the Guides, have for some time 
past been making their way thither through the snows. 
Sir George Stewart White has been appointed Lord 
Roberts’s successor as Commander-in-Chief in India. 


Tne repulse of Osman Digna’s latest attack on the 
fort of ‘Temerin has discouraged him no whit. He 
has taken up his position at Amet, on the plateau 
eighty miles south-west of Suakin, and his force of four 
hundred is said to be now a thousand strong. Reinforce- 
ments and supplies have been received from the Khalifa ; 
and Osman is waiting for more. It is a little doubtful, 
however, if his master at Khartoum will give him all 
he needs. His presence at Amet has stopped trade 
on the Berber route, and the governor of the pro- 
vince is alleged to have declared that, unless the road be 
re-opened, there will be neither tribute nor dues. The 
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Khalifa Abdullah enjoys fighting the infidel,and for the 
moment he happens to have no war on hand ; but he has 
great need of money ; and Osman Digna is a_ probable 
rival. 


Tue Loubet Ministry fell last Monday owing to a 
conflict of opinion with the Panama Committee about the 
exhumation of the remains of Reinach the financier: 
since an excited public opines that that gentleman is not 
dead, and his coffin contains nothing but ballast. So slight 
are the causes that have wrecked the twenty-seventh 
government which France has had in twenty-two years. 
M. Brisson, who has been Premier and President of the 
Chamber, has been called upon, as chairman of the 
Committee, to form a Cabinet, and M. Carnot stipulates for 
the presence therein of MM. Freycinet and Ribot, wisely 
recognising that a continuity of policy is only necessary to 
such a country as France in the War and Foreign Offices, 
But M. Brisson finds difficulty in gaining their support 
So far the Panama Committee has done nothing but 
embroil itself in a wrangle with the Public Prosecutor and 
the Magistracy: every official of justice declines to give 
evidence, and the question of privilege will provoke a 
violent controversy, probably over the cheques—amounting 
in value to three million francs—which Reinach distributed 
to persons whose names neither the bankers nor the police 
choose to reveal at the bidding of persons whom they 
hold unauthorised. 





Tue Dahomeyan war being over for the present, General 
Dodds has framed a programme for the future Govern- 
ment of the conquered country, The coast districts he 
would annex to the French Colony of Whydah: the rest 
he would divide into three provinces under friendly chiefs, 
owning some kind of precedence to King Toffa and 
guided by French Residents. A road is to be run 
from the coast to Abomey, where a company of naval 
infantry and four companies of sharpshooters are to be 
stationed ; and the new possession is to be made self- 
supporting by means of customs dues. Possibly the victor 
is in too great a hurry. King Behanzin has yet to 
be settled withal. He lurks somewhere in German 
Togoland—and he has his principal chiefs with him, 





Tue German Government has laid reports on its 
several Colonies before the Reichstag. That from the 
Cameroons reads hopefully, but New Guinea still shows 
a deficit, and facts being facts, the South-West African 
account smacks less of the State-paper than the bubble 
company’s prospectus. As to East Africa, expenditure 
just balances receipts, plus the Imperial subsidy of two- 
and-a-half million marks: a result described as encourag- 
ing on the whole. One is naturally curious as to the 
amount of revenue derived from the importation of pow- 
der, in defiance ot the General Act of the Brussels Con- 
ference. A promise that slave-hunting shall shortly be 
suppressed in the neighbourhvod of Tanganyika includes 
his castigation will require a stouter force than the poor 
handful of police at the Company’s disposal. Still, expe- 
rience has produced a certain measure of wisdom ; for 
officers are enjoined to rely upon tact and refrain from 
needless violence. Indeed, the policy of truckling to the 
Arab and raiding the Nigger by no means tends to the 
consolidation of the German Empire. 





Sir J. J. Apsorr resigns the Premiership of Canada, and 
Sir John Thompson has at length been called upon to take 
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the place to which he is naturally entitled. His acceptance 
is not now opposed by the Orangemen; and the only 
difficulty is that a new advocate for Canada before the 
Behring Sea Commission must be found. Most of the 
Abbott Cabinet will continue in office, but a re-arrange- 
ment of ‘ billets’ is in progress. ‘The Customs and Inland 
Revenue Department will be in the hands of Under 
Secretaries, and a new Ministry of Trade and Commerce 
isto be formed. Sundry retrenchments in the Ministry of 
tailways are afoot. It is easy to attach too great im- 
portance to the Toronto meeting on Monday night on the 
annexation question, when the Mercierite faction was 
defeated by a small majority of those who balloted. Mr. 
Mercier, however, is about to stump the country in favour 
not of annexation but of independence. 


Tuere has been no more striking example than in the 
Lancashire cotton industry of that lack of co-operation 
among employers which too often gives the battle into 
the hands of the Trade Unionists. ‘The manufacturers of 
the north have declined to aid their fellows in the south 
by putting the mills on short time, though they have deter- 
mined to enforce the reduction should the men fail in the 
struggle. In short, their decision is nothing less than an 
incitement to their hands to augment their contributions 
to the strikers. The Forest of Dean coalmasters have ex- 
tended the period of notice to their men, in the hope of 
achieving a settlement. In South Wales the miners 
propose to abandon the sliding-scale, which has worked 
satisfactorily for seventeen years, and to join the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. It has been resolved, at meet- 
ingscalled in various places to discuss the Agricultural Ques- 
tion to further the policy of organisation advocated in this 
journal, On Thursday the miners on strike at Liege 
attacked the police who retaliated, with the result that 
one man was killed and three other persons were wounded. 
Of 2,000 strikers at Homestead who applied for work 
about 25 per cent. have been re-employed. The Ameri- 
can Government has imposed upon immigration stringent 
regulations intended to maintain the present wages of 
artisan voters. 


‘Tie gentlemen who get up to look for work at mid-day 
and pray that they may not find it’ (Mr. John Burns in 
The Nineteenth Century) have had another busy week ; but 
their numbers are dwindling, even though Mr, Gladstone 
assures them of the Cabinet's ‘careful attention.’ On 
Saturday they marched from ‘Tower Hill to Trafalgar 
Square, having the customary brush with the police on 
the way. After listening to Mr. Juchau, who demanded 
larger attendances—~‘ so that when the day of fighting 
comes the losses will not be all one side’—they dispersed 
with cheers for ‘the Social Revolution. On Monday a 
procession, singing the .J/arsei//aise, went to interview the 
First Commissioner of Works at Whitehall; and while 
Mr. Shaw Maxwell, within, was arguing for ‘ work, not 
charity ’ (a cry adopted only when the Lord Mayor had 
refused to open a subscription) Mr. Waite, without, was 
demanding free food for school-children, The First Com- 
missioner promised to have the demolition of Millbank 
Prison undertaken at once, but adroitly evaded incon- 
venient questions. Of subsequent meetings, the only re- 
markable feature was the proposal of Mr. Backert for ‘a 
midnight march to the houses of the rich people.’ Certain 
roughs attempted to carry the idea into practice yesterday 
morning, but they were dispersed by the police, 
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ly was arranged that there should be an Anarchist 
demonstration in the Square on Sunday to protest 
against the extradition of Francois; but the leaders had 
apparently carried their theories toa logical conclusion, 
and, though a large crowd assembled, there was no one 
The Fair Trade Club has demonstrated 
the absurdity of the Home Secretary's regulations, 
which provide that the first claimants shall be en- 


to address it. 


titled to the use of the Square on any particular ocea- 
sion, by compelling him to decline to fulfil them. On 
behalf of the Club, application was forwarded for twenty- 
three dates, which practically monopolised Saturdays and 
Sundays for the next three months, but, though none 
of these had been assigned to any other organisation, 
permission was denied in all save a single instance. 





Tue flat-racing Season came to an end with the victory 
of Paddy, a complete outsider, in the Manchester November 
Handicap. 


late years. 


The interest has not surpassed the average of 
No horse of absolutely first-class merit has 
but Orme, La Fieche and Sir Hugo have 
three-year-olds from the imputation of utter 
The 


been seen: 
saved the 
badness. older did so. in- 
differently 


argue that the breed is not improved by the present 


horses, however, 


as to afford some justification to those who 


system of over-exerting the youngsters, and of gambling 
sprints. Of the two-year-olds, Meddler, Isinglass, Ravens- 
bury, and perhaps Raeburn, promise excellently. Morning- 
ton Cannon heads the list of winning jockeys, with 180 
wins out of 717 mounts. Barrett is second in the total of 
wins, but Watts has a better percentage. C. Chaloner and 
times as 
On the other hand, Woodburn, 
Fagan, Weldon and R. Chaloner show a surprising deteriora- 


(, Loates have improved, and Bradford wen 72 


against 15 last year. 


tion, St. Simon heads the list of winning stallions, twenty 
ot his offspring having won 47 races worth £55.995: a 
record which almost touches Stockwell’s in 1806. La 
leche made £25,635 of the total. 

winners having made 


Bend Or is second, 
£17,892. Three 
Orme took 

£15,023, of which £10,000 was won in the 


his nineteen 
Ormondes won nine races worth £16,049. 
Eclipse. 
Wisdom, Saraband (by Muncaster, a Doncaster horse, out 
of Highland Fling), Isonomy and Galliard come next. 


Tur deathof Cardinal Lavigerie deprives the Roman Catho- 
lie Church of one among the most conspicuous and most in- 
It is odd to consider that 
Lavigerie, hot-headed, even fanatical, in his religion and his 


teresting of her figure-heads. 


devotion to Causes, was a fellow-pupil of Renan, and 
the Saint-Sulpice. 
Thence he travelled a missioner to Syria, where doubtless 


shared same dreary teachings of 
his mind learned to traffic with Oriental thought and 
habit. 


course of promotion in the Roman Church, his enthusiasm 


Having risen to the episcopate, by the common 


was suddenly fired by the notions then current among 
l'rench devotees of the ‘regeneration of Africa.’ He 
renounced his bishopric and undertook the government 
of Algiers as its Archbishop. Here his energy found 
many outlets, and gradually he inspired himself with that 
devotion to the abolition of slavery which has given him 
his notoriety. A vehement, though not very attractive, 
orator, he moved rather than persuaded. Nevertheless 
In his 
latest years he interfered to some purpose with French 
polities, and indeed by his famous letter to the French 
Bishops he may be said to have put the first high sanction 


upon that increasingly popular movement in the Catholic 


his work was attended by very substantial results, 


party of France to cease frora vain aspirations and to con- 
fess loyalty to the Republic. He was scarcely a great 
man; he was a great contemporary. 
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AMA'TEUR AGENTS 


| OUNTIFULNESS is as a most fruitful garden, 

and many qualities go to the apt composing of a 
hat-card : but a blameless agent is counted above these 
things. Surely the life of a new-elected member is not 
worth calling a life, for he sits by the forbearance of 
his enemy. ‘The Walsall and Hexham decisions are 
enough, almost, to make a man wish himself American. 
For they hold no inquisition in These States, after the 
battle, whether one has disbursed ten dollars in a 
picnic, or (for that matter) an hundred thousand dollars 
in direct bribery. But the children of Radicalism, 
after all, are abominable children, and conversant in 
the ways of the ungodly. 

It is to be hoped that from now onwards we shall 
For it is 
entirely through the zeal of the unprofessional that we 
have lost (for the moment) these two seats: and we 
cannot afford them. ‘The campaign against Tory bri- 
bery, trumpeted long since by the immaculate Mr. 'T. P. 
(Connor, seemed like, at first, to prove nothing but the 
incapacity of your Separatist to take a beating kindly, 
‘There were witnesses enough at Manchester, of course, 
to swear that Mr. Balfour purveyed free drinks and 
to all But that petition 
ended in a mere fizzle of slander and disappointed 
malignity. On November 19, however, Pollock (B) and 
Hawkins (J) unseated Mr. James at Walsall: and on 
November 29 judgment was given against Mr. Clayton 
at Hexham. In the former case, as in the latter, no per- 


see no more of the amateur election agent. 


unlimited tobacco comers, 


sonal imputations were attempted. The guilty amateur, 
here, was Mr. Victor James. This son of an unfortunate 
father owned to having ordered and paid for certain hat- 
cards: which admission, the judges drily remarked, 
‘considerably shortened their labours.’ Nor at Hexham 
was there any question of the Long Pull: but our 
corruption reduced itself to a matter of rabbit-pies. 
Mr. Clayton, the now seatless and disqualified for seven 
vears, seems to have been a sporting person who, as a 
solicitor, was once (he also) an amateur agent. ‘To 
him came one Baty, an enthusiast ; no solicitor neither, 
but a self-appointed secretary of clubs. And Mr. 
Justice Cave and Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams profess 
their conviction that, in giving Mr. Baty a cheque for 
£326 expenses before going to Egypt last year, Mr. 
Clayton honestly believed that the monies had been 
spent legitimately. Nevertheless, he thereby adopted 
the man as his agent, and must suffer thenceforth for 
his actions past and to come ; not personally (for his 
judges acquit him of any attempt to debosh the 
electors, and state, moreover, that there is ‘ no reason to 
believe that corrupt or illegal practices have prevailed, 
to any extent’ worth mentioning, at Hexham) but as a 
politician: and with him must suffer the Conservative 
Party. Inthe phrase of Mr, Justice Williams, it is ‘just 
owing to Mr. Clayton’s carelessness in the matter of 
picnics’ that he stands excluded from Parliament for 
seven years, and ourselves run the risk of losing two 
votes on a division. But it is useless to grumble over 
‘True, we have abstained from the 
have not 


spilt elections. 
dirty tricks of our opponents. 
chaffered with the ignorance of the electors—have 
offered them no bribes of lands, to be paid out of other 
folks’ possessions ; nor have we corrupted their hearts 
with the lie particular or the simple new-Radical slander. 


‘True, we 
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But we have offended in the matter of rabbit-pies. We 
have stolen the thunder of the Old Liberals, of the vir- 
tuous Manchester School. We (or our amateur agents 
for us) have bribed the poor man’s children with buns, 
and seduced his wife even by means of the luxurious 
tea-fight. Wherefore we deserve all we have got, or 
may get: if only because, in our slackness after the 
elections, we neglected to counter the enemy’s blows. 
If we might not employ professional agents from the 
outset, at least we should have made all safe after the 
event by a few retaliatory petitions when we were 
attacked. Seat for seat: and it is not only Conserva- 
tives that have worn cards in their hats. Patriotism 
and the sternest energy are useless without common- 
sense. We have England with us, without rabbit-pies : 
but what is to come of it, if always we. and never the 
others, are to be unseated on these preposterous 
technicalities 7 

However, perhaps we can afford to learn by experi- 
ence. And, after all, even if the seats were gone 
instead of in the balance, two or three Gladstonians 
more or less cannot make much difference in the end. 
Across St. George’s Channel a fourth election petition, 
which was decided on Wednesday, has a more serious 
interest. One, at all events, of the Dillonite (or Tim- 
healyite, or MeCarthyite) members bas been proved to 
owe his seat to priestly intimidation. The Roman 
Catholic clerics found—to use the matchless phrase 
of 'Timhealy himself—that thcir untutored  fellow- 
peasants required ‘ something to guide them along the 
trackless path that dealt with the souls of men. So 
Father Fitzsimmons closed the gates of Clonard 
Chapel against his Parnellite parishioners—though 
he afterwards denied it. And Father O'Connell 
proclaimed that he would make things hot for the 
Parnellites here and hereafter, and would meet them 
on highways and byways and at the altar rails, and 
would scatter fire, moreover, at their heels and toes, 
He did not, however, spit ata man named Robinson. 
He only ‘ blew his breath at the man’: and there was 
‘a certain form of contempt in the action.” Also, the 
Rev. J. Fay did not allege that Parnellite women were 
unchaste: he only said that they were imbued with 
the devil of impurity. And if the priests of the 
diocese generally refused the sacrament to their politi- 
cal opponents, and threatened all dissidents with hell 
fire, were they not justified therein by the pastoral 
of their bishop, which denounced Parnellism as a form 
of sin and shrieked that whoso voted with the 
Dead Man’s party looked on adultery as a harmless 
amusement? So Mr. Justice O’Brien pronounced 
that the Church of this Dr. Nulty had made itself, 
for the purposes of the late election, a vast political 
organisation: and voided the seat. But it is hoped, 
first, that other seats of Mr. Gladstone’s solid forty, 
whose holders were to attack the British Constitution, 
will go the same way: and, secondly, that several of 
these priests (as was threatened in regard to one of 
them) will be prosecuted for perjury. Amateur inter- 
ference in England goes no further than provision of 
buns. But these election agents in Ireland... .! 


FROM CAPE TOWN TO CAIRO 


S shareholders the two thousand that listened to 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes on Tucsday afternoon may 
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have had qualms. Yet the romance of Imperialism 
prevailed upon them. Of an audience more calculating, 
an audience at grips with a less masterful intellect, the 
report, so far from winning unanimous approval, would 
as like as not have been subjected to much searching 
criticism. For how stands the British South Africa 
Company ? and what doits conditions portend ? Well, 
on the one hand it may point to the occupation of a 
huge territory and to the conquest of many difficulties 

Nigger, Portuguese, and Boer; it may show that the 
telegraph already pulses from the said hinterland to 
the commercial highways; it may bid us look to see 
railways running from the Indian Ocean and from the 
South Atlantic also, and be certain of faring as cheaply 
on the chartered uplands as in Johannesburg. On 
the other hand, with all this spread of table-cloth 
there is very little meat. .As concerning dividends, 
Mr. Rhodes was careful to pledge his reputation that 
the Company might expect an era of comfortable returns 
for outlay, and more careful still to remind it that new 
countries can seldom do more than make revenue 
balance expenditure unless the exchequer be fed from 
some special source of wealth. No doubt, the agricul- 
tural possibilities of Zambesia are vast; no doubt, 
the land would support a numerous and prosperous 
yeomanry. But what of gold? Mr. Rhodes could only 
pronounce the promise to be good, and the printed 
documents were not more explicit than Mr, Rhodes. 
That is to say, Mashonaland stands where it did a 
twelvemonth ago in so far as profitable receipts are 
concerned. Yet, despite this idle lapse of months, 
there was none but scemed well satisfied, and the Com- 
pany's shares are at a premium, notwithstanding a cer- 
tain move downwards. 

Mr. Rhodes, in fact, compels to acquiescence by 
sheer power of intellect. If Lord Rothschild give him 
£25,000 towards a somewhat phantasmal railway, how 
shall the ordinary investor gainsay him ? Liven the 
City consents to subordinate the commercial to the 
imaginative, and makes light of unsatisfactory balance- 
sheets in the untouched joy of founding an empire. For 
whoso casts in his lot with Mr. Rhodes need never 
experience the weariness of inaction, still less the dis- 
gusts of retreat. But yesterday he laid hands upen 
South Zambesia with its area as of France and Ger- 
many conjoined; and his report now hints at the 
gradual abstraction of Gungunhana’s country from the 
Portuguese, and in his speech he takes the absorption 
of the Bechuana Protectorate for granted. Is it matter 
for wonder that Lord Ripon should surrender square 
miles wholesale to a beggar of this sturdiness > That a 
Liberal Government should agree, however, to assist 
the consolidation of territory with money is marvellous 
indeed. Nor shall the river curb this potent ambi- 
tion; for already the Blantyre Highlands are his, 
and he proposes to develop the huge reserves stretch- 
ing away to ‘Tanganyika. (They say that a map hung 
on the wall of the place of meeting, wherein the boun- 
daries of that imposture, the Congo Free State, were 
strangely circumscribed.) Upon the agricultural 
prospects of this possession he waxed mightily elo- 
quent ; as also on the point that markets for British 
manufactures will be thereby provided. If we are to 
understand that the founder of Zambesia reprobates 
the policy of the Cape Premier, the assurance conveys 
n» small modicum of comfort. But in truth, Mr. 
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Rhodes’s remarks on the tariff warfare had not the 
novelty himself imagined them to have: and that was 
an awkward slip of the tongue by which he included 
Australia among the communities that shut out 
the products of these islands. or if one Colony 
chooses self-sufficiency to-day why not another to- 
morrow? And why should Mashonaland do other 
than Victoria ? 

Still Mr. Rhodes needs naught but caution to build 
an edifice no less massive than splendid. As an 
architect of empire our generation has not seen his 
like; but one wants to be certain that he has duly laid 
his foundations, and duly mixed his mortar and 
squared his blocks. ‘The gods have gifted him out of 
measure ; and though there be poetry in that conception 
of a wire to Uganda and thence to the Wady Halfa, it 
needed a consummate showman to impose the idea upon 
a Cannon-Street assemblage. ‘The presence of a duke— 
howbeit invariably addressed as ‘ Mr. Chairman “—con- 
duces no doubt to solemnity; but such surprises 
smack rather of Drury Lane than of sober statesman- 
ship. Yet nobody dared to laugh: indeed, had the 
speaker proposed not merely to square the Khalifa, 
but also to kidnap the Tzar, his announcement would 
have been received with deep respect. And whether 
the conception prove a thing practicable or the com- 
monest moonshine, at least it makes articulate the 
patriotic aspiration that our African Empire shall be- 
come a living continuity. We must at once hold on 
and piece together with a view to making good our 
ownetship from Cape to Cairo. We must write 
down the advocates of scuttle from Uganda or Egypt 
as hostes Britannici generis; still keeping an eye 
upon sundry strips of desirable plateau in the paper 
ownership of Belgians (say) or Portuguese. For the 
scramble for Africa has resulted in a division of the 
spoils upon lines with never a possibility of permanence. 
The sanction of treaties avails but little against incom- 
the future lies with the Power that can both 
colonise and administer. The particular State it were 
waste of words to specify; but in Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
she has chanced upon an instrument well-suited to the 
Just now still more a riddle 


petency : 


genius of the movement. 
than an inspiration, he may fail of his self selected 
goal; he will none the less assist in assuring the fulfil- 
ment of an Imperial destiny. 


RUNNING AT RUGBY 

FYNUE circumstances under which a Rugby boy suc- 

cumbed to accident have been obscured in such 
a cloud of acrimonious and violent correspondence 
in The Times that it seems well to recall and set down 
certain facts whose veracity only the victims of senti- 
ment may question, | Common-sense and experience 
has made it certain that any lad being sound in wind 
and limb should be able to do his four and a half 
miles in forty minutes without any danger whatsoever. 
Now, Dr. Percival asserts that the post-mortem on Heron 
shows the lad to have been thoroughly sound. If this 
be the case, why have certain correspondents to 7'he 
Times been permitted to state—without contradiction 
—that the inquest was hushed up? why, in fact, 
open the door to the suspicion that Heron died of heart 
disease? It is the lot of every boy entrusted to the 
custody of Rugby School to be medically examined, if 
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there be any doubt as to his condition, so that any 
weakness cannot possibly escape detection, and his par- 
ticipation in such sports as football, school-runs, and so 
forth, is sternly disallowed. But, unfortunately, Heron 
was a home-boarder, living with his guardian in the 
town; and, inasmuch as in thoughtfulness an indi- 
vidual can scarce be expected to vie with a corporate 
body with five hundred young lives in its charge, it 
happened that no expert inquiry into his fitness for 
athletics had ever been made. If this, indeed, were 

then it is obvious that Heron’s guardian is de- 
serving of our fullest sympathy. For the chances of 
such a catastrophe as that which overtook his ward 
are so extremely remote, that but for this one the 
elaborate precautions insisted on by the authorities of 
Rugby School might easily be held grandmotherly and 
altogether vain. 

To read Mr. Sidgwick’s statements—that ‘ every boy, 
old and young, strong and weakly, is compelled to run’ 
(the italics are his own), and that, though ‘ the father 
may object, the medical officer may know it is danger- 
ous, nevertheless the boy must go’—is to realise that 
they were deliberately misleading ; and none can have 
been surprised that falsehoods so gross were instantly 
and flatly contradicted. All the same, it is probable 
that many were amazed by the news that the author of 
these fictions had himself, until very recently, a son as 
day-boy at the school, to whom exemption from these 
self-same runs had been consistently granted at his 
father’s request. Rugby itself was but little disturbed ; 
for Mr. Sidgwick (whose chief claim to recognition 
appears to be that he is somebody else's brother) had 
more than once exposed himself to adverse criticism 
by his rash and rather muddle-headed impeachments 
of the customs and the character of his own old 
school. And with regard to certain anonymous letters 
that have been allowed to appear in 7’he Times (written 
professedly by old Rugbeians in disparagement of 
Rugby), it must be remembered that every public 
school includes a sprinkling of individuals sound in 
body but effeminate in temper and taste, who loathe 
the wholesome exercises in which they are compelled 
to take part, and cherish their animus even after 
they have left, or been expelled. ‘The circumstance is 
by no means insignificant that at Rugby many rough 
traditions as to the best methods of confirming and 
heightening that spirit of tenacity and pluck which is 
rightly attributed to the public- -schoolboy were main- 
tained until years comparatively recent. Of course no 
delicate boys were ever forced to join in house-runs ; 
but the public feeling was much stronger then than 
now, when on one or other pretext nearly a quarter of 
the school is held excused. In those days flannels 
were the privilege of a few champions; even in the 
coldest and wettest weather the rest were restricted to 
white ducks. ‘Then, long after flannels got into general 
vear, the boys must all go trousered, and be forbidden 
the far more rational and easy knickerbocker. ‘The in- 
ventors of Rugby Football included in their scheme the 
obsolete practices of tripping, hacking, and shinning 
—the last with the thick boots known as 
Another ‘hardening pastime (not, of course, in any 
way compulsory) was brook-jumping over water im- 
possibly swolien by the winter floods. And small boys 
(you recall the Tadpole in J'om Brown) would hold 
it their duty to adventure on the great Crick run; a 
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privilege now reserved to a very few of the most 
famous runners in the School. And it may be that 
those ‘iron times’ were blessed in a finer, tougher 
breed than are these years of progress, when Eton 
has decided that fighting is ‘ bad form, and therefore 
Eton boys don’t fight. 

It is not disputed that these house-runs of a few 
miles at a pace which is optional throughout, and, 
which is never fast unless you put on a spurt at the 
‘come-in, are wholesome and useful in the main; and 
not another fatal accident, nor any case of actual 
bodily harm, has ever been laid to their charge. How 
general and popular they are is a point whereon many 
writers to 7'ke Times (who seemed to think them 
peculiar to Rugby) betrayed a curious ignorance. 
They form a part of the regular system of compulsory 
exercise at Clifton and Shrewsbury and many another 
public school ; as also at most of the private schools 
preparatory, where the runners rise from nine to four- 
teen. As for the gentleman who fancies that running 
is absurd as a pastime, let him buy some Saturday a 
penny sporting paper, and consider the long lists of 
‘fixtures’ arranged by cross-country and _ harriers’ 
clubs. Despite opinions to the contrary, a five-mile 
go-as-you-please is far less trying than the sustained 
and violent endeavour of a football match, and is as 
nothing compared to the strain involved in a close-run 
race, whether short or long. Boys know this well 
enough; for their annual athletic sports they will 
train with the absurdest attention to detail—as the 
substitution of the extraordinary biscuit for the 
stale bread of common life; whereas they 
will do their regular half-holiday run after supple- 
menting their midday pudding with as many bath-buns 
and tartlets as themselves can hold—or their Saturday 
pocket-money will buy. If, half an hour after, having 
trotted a mile or so they find themselves ‘ gasping and 
vomiting and unable to continue, they have but them- 
selves to blame. It seems improbable that even by such 
recklessness they could do themselves permanent hurt ; 
but it is manifest that such disqualifying influences as 
wet weather or a morning ‘ poring’ over books are 
of very little consequence in comparison. 


IRELAND 


AST Sunday ‘ Alderman O’Brien, ex-Mayor (of 
Cork : being then in the cemetery, engaged in 
celebrating the saints’ day of the Manchester Martyrs) 
said that what the Nationalists in this country re- 
quired was national independence. A sentimental in- 
dependence they would not have, and the sooner the 
English people recognised this the better it would be 
for all concerned. In the December number of The 
North American Review Mr. Balfour goes to the root 
of the matter not less candidly than Alderman O’Brien. 
Writing sense to an audience he need never have 
addressed (for why should any gentleman who is Her 
Majesty’s subject deign to justify the rights of her 
Government to Americans’), Mr. Balfour knocks 
the Separatist delusion on the head. It is the hope of 
the Gladstonian—alleged if not really entertained— 
that Home Rule will satisfy a set of ‘legitimate 
demands. ‘Those demands, says Mr. Balfour, have their 
‘historic root—not in the memories of the ancient 
Parliament, but—in the rebellions, and attempted 
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rebellions which from time to time have taken place 
against the English connection. Mr. Balfour, then, 
and Alderman O’Brien are at one in their estimate of 
the Home Rule movement, and their agreement 


appears to supply a useful, though not a_ strictly 
necessary, confirmation of the accuracy of the ‘Tory 
statesman’s views. Our respect for the ex-mayor is as 
great as, and only as great as, is fairly due to a gentle- 
man found bleating in honour of certain pitiful rascals 
brought to the gallows for a cowardly murder. But on 
the question what it is that the agitators who are the 
real nerve of every Irish patriotic disturbance are 
aiming at, Mr. O’Brien is not by any means an au- 
thority to disregard. 

By selection, then, from these two commentators we 
may piece out a definition of the situation which will 
have a reasonable working measure of accuracy. ‘The 
Ministry in office is trying to muzzle rebellion by the 
If Mr. O’Brien in- 
vented that phrase he is a clever fellow: if he have but 
adapted it, then is he entitled to thanks for bringing it 
to our notice. Something that would keep the Irish 


gift of ‘sentimental independence.’ 


quiet, yet leave them impotent for mischief, is what the 
British Separatist would give. It may be—indeed, it 
is highly probable—that some of the Nationalist mem- 
bers would be satisfied with such a gift if this shadow 
of independence were made to look palpable by the con- 
cession to them of control over Government patronage. 
Mr. Balfour thinks so; and who should know his Na- 
tionalist member if not Mr. Balfour? Unluckily, this 
pleasing bargain cannot be accomplished without the co- 
operation of our worthy ex-mayor and all them that 
think with him. They have nothing to gain by any such 
arrangement, for the Anti-Parnellite members would 
take very good care that no part of the plunder 
strayed their way; and therefore they will fight for 
the real thing. ‘They live by playing at rebellion, and 
by actually rebelling when the chances seem fair. Sen- 
timental independence, and a choice of places for the 
representatives of the ‘ Pope’s brass band "—these things 
are not theiraflair. Now, they are the masters of the 
situation, for while they exist there can be no slacken- 
ing of our hold—unless we are prepared for speedy 
Mr. O’Brien’s fellow-workers are neither 
modest nor few. Sir James Mathew, who will allow no- 
body to use improper language to the Evicted Tenants 
Commission except himself, had to rebuke one the 


reconquest. 


other day. ‘This was a tenant who, by way of giving 
useful information to the Commissioners (the remains 
of them, that is), assumed them to understand that 
something substantial is expected from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government. ‘It is well to be hopeful, said 
Sir James Mathew. ‘If we do not get it, said the 
witness: and he would have gone on_ to say what 
would happen if they did not get it. But the President, 
that stickler for propriety of speech, cut him short. The 
Gladstonians do not want to be reminded of what may 
happen when the hopes they have aroused and dare 
not satisfy are disappointed. So that witness was 
silenced. It was easily done in the committee-room of 
the Evicted Tenants Commission. Elsewhere it may be 
more difficult to do. . 
The pilot balloons sent up simultaneously from the 
offices of the Baltimore Sun and the New York Times, 
are, we dare say, the work of an amateur (for Mr, Glad- 
stone has, we suspect, been far too busy of late with 
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mediwval universities, Homer, and things in general 
to attend to Ireland); but they need not be des- 
ised for that. It is in their favour that they appear 
in the United States, to which platform we are by 
way of transferring our political controversies. And 
no man can say that the scheme of Home Rule they 
set forth is ever a whit more absurd than were the 
Bills of 86. But what is really in its favour is that it is 
admirably calculated to confer that sentimental inde- 
pendence with which the English Home Ruler fondly 
hopes to pacify Ireland. It has just the complexity, 
the multiplicity of wheels, the impracticableness, 
the undeniable capacity for producing a dead-lock, 
which were features in the older measures. Given 
the unmanageable nature of the work to be 
done, and the attempt to do it cannot but resemble 
the plan transmitted to those American prints by 
a friendly, important, and anonymous person. How to 
give Ireland something which shall look — like 
Ilome Rule, and leave her entirely without the 
power to do things which England could not stand ? 
That is the problem. ‘These four Provincial Chambers 
with no powers of their own, and each controlled by a 
Governor appointed by the Crown; this Senate in 
Dublin with full powers to do everything, except 
what it is forbidden to do; these limitations which 
will leave it unable to deal with any single matter the 
Home Ruler is yearning to be at; these eighty Irish 
Members of the Imperial Parliament who are to 
be debarred from part of its work; and over all 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, with a 
right to stop anything and everything—in truth, 
it is not so despicable a forecast of what the coming 
attempt at ‘Sentimental Independence’ has to be. 
And ex-Mayor William R. Grace (a representative 
American-Irishmen) has damned it from beginning to 
end. And when we get the real thing, ex-mayors and 
representative Irishmen will probably have to pass a 
not very different judgment upon that. Which is 
another reason why the little sensation of those enter- 
prising American editors should not be dismissed 


as a mere wild duck. 


THE MAKING OF MAGISTRATES 


FFNUHE Radical is a person who covets everything that 
is his neighbour's, especially civic dignities and 
emoluments: if not for himself, then on grounds of 
sentiment or theory for somebody else. ‘There are 
Radicals, it is true, who do not yearn to be Home 
Secretary—or was it Postmaster-General ? Yet every 
Radical clings to the belief that these and all other 
positions of respect or profit were designed by Provi- 
dence for his party, not for mankind. And Radicalism 
in its essence is no more than political covetousness ; 
whether that covetousness be personal, or justified by an 
altruistic design and described as municipalisation. 
These considerations are sufficiently obvious. But 
they may help us to understand the agitation for what 
may well be described as a municipalisation of the 
magistracy which has lately excited some attention. It 
is a ‘burning question’ here and there. ‘The editors 
of certain base, common, and popular sheets give free 
pasture in their columns to those apes whose chief 
anxiety is to see the village Cleon enthroned beside 
the squire and the parson for one day of the week, 
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But the appointment of a few working-men magistrates 
would not appease their clamour, Mr. Davitt wants 
to rule the Irish Constabulary through his minions of 
the Federation. "The ‘ Parnell of Wales’ would have all 
such as cheat the parson of his tithe tried by committed 
Disestablishers. Lately, the Liberation Society passed 
a resolution suggesting that the Bench be turned into 
a sort of minor peerage as a reward for zealous Glad- 
stonian Dissenters. Mr. James Stuart professes that 
the ideal of justice is a magistracy drawn from the two 
parties : in equal proportion for the present, but after- 
wards (we understand by deduction) in accordance with 
their strength on polling-day. What is it all but an 
unseemly scrambling after the spoils of office? The 
leaders of the party in power are requested to reward 
their local supporters, not because these are qualified to 
administer justice but because they represent ‘ an influ- 
ential class of the community.’ Criminal law is essen- 
tially a protection against damage done to some one or 
other form of private property. Naturally enough, 
then, our agitators are backed by all the armies of 
Adullam ; even the thief, who is too busy for politics, 
would prefer to be judged by persons to whom property 
is a thing essentially not sacred. 

‘Can't you let it alone?’ ‘The magistrates of the 
United Kingdom are the best men to be found for their 
thankless task : honourable, painstaking, just. Rarely 
do they go astray on matters of fact. Sometimes, 
indeed, they make mistakes. But their errors in law 
may easily be rectified. If they have leaned too 
violently towards severity, it is no great fault, since 
the Home Secretary can release any prisoner, and it is 
better for the State that an offender suffer too heavily 
than too lightly. (Mr. Asquith, by the way, has already 
shown himself eager to be guided in this matter by the 
sentimental laxity of his party.) It is remarkable that 
the Quarter Sessions are never indicted in that curious 
list which Mr. Labouchere draws up weekly to show 
how easily a clever man may be the victim of insufli- 
cient information. As for the Petty Sessions, anyone 
who knows their work will bear witness not only to its 
honesty but likewise to its vigour and efficiency. There 
is no reason why working-men should not be added to 
the Bench, in the unlikely event of a few being found 
fit for duty: and the like of Nonconformists. The 
Lords-Lieutenant will always attend to a properly 
drawn request from a man’s fellow-citizens: and will 
usually consult the magistrates themselves, as knowing 
the necessities of the district, with regard to a new ap- 
pointment. And the reason that Liberals are not over- 
plentiful upon the Bench—if that be the case, which we 
doubt—is here : the habit of mind which makes a good 
magistrate makes ‘Tories ; and most Radicals, especially 
in the country, are absolutely unfit to balance any sort 
of evidence. After all, a Justice of the Peace must 
possess the confidence of his fellow-citizens. 

On the one hand, this agitation proceeds from the 
desire of the Poachers’ Friend to crowd the Bench 
with parties hostile to the Game Laws and war- 
ranted to make themselves unpleasant at the licensing 
sessions. On the other, it comes from greed of office 
and the democratic mania for electing people. Justice 
has nothing in the world to do with politics. Even the 
notion that all classes should contribute to the magis- 
tracy is absurd. Poachers and burglars and_publi- 
cans are many and influential: most of them have 
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votes. Are they likely to be permitted to write 
themselves ‘J.P..? If not, why should the Radical, 
the Tory, the Nonconformist—as such? As things 
are, every sessions has good men of all the parties. 
A politically appointed bench is but one miserable 
degree better than an elected bench. Mr. Panmure 
Gordon showed the other day that in New York he 
could not get justice against an Irish thief because the 
Judge had ‘ sailed in® once on the Irish vote, and hoped 
to do so again. If politics interfere in this country, 
there will soon be no justice against Welsh-speaking 
or Labour criminals. It were better that the appoint- 
ments should rest with the Lords-Lieutenant, who are 
theniselves nominated—not by the Tories but—by the 
Government of the day, and know the men they select 
and the needs of the district better than any Lord 
Chancellor. Moreover, the existing system has worked 
well, and is still working well: despite the Poachers’ 
Friend and the Liberationists who live to plunder not 
the Church alone. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


HE champions of University Extension have been 
more than ordinarily vocal of late, and as this 
method of cheapening learning never stood in need of 
eloquent laudation there has been displayed not a little 
enthusiasm and an infinite deal of reckless contra- 
diction. Mr. Goschen, on the one hand, declares 
that the lectures delivered in London, under the 
auspices of Extension ‘ would not be a discredit to any 
University... On the other, Mr. Dyke Acland repeats 
the customary stories of provincial ingenuousness, which 
are collected every summer by the philanthropic dons 
of Oxford, while Mr. Barnett, as if to accentuate the 
monstrous folly of the whole sytem, was moved to tell a 
pleasing anecdote of an East-end prig: an ’Arry, who 
complained that his keeping-company was tiresome, 
not being, like himself, an Exten- 





because °Arriet 
sionist—could not talk history or science or literature. 
This, then, is the ideal of a University, this the culmina- 
tion of learning: that the democratic scholar may 
interrupt his courtship with literary babblement! 
It is for this that our new-fledged graduates 
talk platitudes in impassioned tones to suburban 
audiences, which they bedevil with the promise of a 
University training! And as employment is provided 
for many deserving evangelists, and as now and again 
a young lady is interested in the Faery Queen, or the 
casual drunkard is enticed from the public-house, 
perhaps there is little ground for complaint. 

Nor do we for one instant complain of this harmless 
dissipation of the intellect. ‘There never was any 
symptom of vice detected in the penny-reading and the 
gentlemen who stump the country with all the privi- 
leges of the Universities in their pocket are above 
reproach as they are without shame. We only demand 
a fair definition, a commonly honest nomenclature. The 
whole system isa deliberate treason to the Universities. 
The end and aim of Extension is recreation, not learn- 
ing, and if a magic lantern and a piano went on tour 
with the lecturer, no doubt organisers and audience 
would be the better pleased. ‘True, as Mr. Goschen 
said, the lecturers are appointed by a University Board. 
But how are they selected? For some gift of catch- 
penny eloquence, for the trick—learnt generally at the 
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Union—of holding a middle-class audience in suspense. 
Does Mr. Goschen believe that one of them would be 
heard with patience within the precincts of Oxford or 
Cambridge? Does he suppose that learning or in- 
telligence are the gifts required of them? If it 
has been his fortune to read a syllabus or to follow the 
outline of a single course, he can scarce have deceived 
And we trust that his sanguine 
Learning 


himself so completely. 
view is prompted by uncertain knowledge. 
cannot be won without discipline and self-denial : and 
a course of twelve lectures, on a subject selected by the 
victims themselves, may entertain or even mildly stimu- 
late, but it stands little higher than a popular concert, 
and to set upon so shallow a performance the seal of a 
University is the poorest return for fostering. Nor 
can scholarship be acquired without specialisation ; and 
specialisation is absolutely strange to the untrained 
men and women who flit from history to science, from 
literature to the musical glasses; to the housemaids 
and bankers’ clerks who listen drowsily to lectures upon 
the Greek poets, whom they may never hope to read 
in the original. And thus is developed a spirit of 
superficiality—the complete antithesis of the University 
ideal ; and so supine are the heads of houses, so energetic 
the champions of cheap culture, that in London alone 
there are twelve thousand students who believe them- 
selves participants in the joys and privileges of a Univer- 
sity. The deception of the poor creatures is sorry 
enough; the outrage inflicted by this pretence upon 
our ancient seats of learning is even more distressing. 
And the simplest principles of honesty demand that the 
people should at once have its eyes opened, and the 
popular lecturer no longer be described as the emissary 
of a University. 

Hypocrisy and shams, indeed, are learning’s bit- 
terest foes, and we can scarce expect any good from 
a system established upon misrepresentation. ‘The 
purpose of the pious fraud is obvious. The people 
believes that the Universities also are its property 
and demands that, as it is unable to seek them 
out, the Universities must be brought to its door. 
Now the Democrat, despite his extravagant de- 
mands, is the most gullible of mortals, and is 
seldom able to distinguish bread from a stone. So 
that he is quick to mistake a cheap and lively enter- 
tainment for serious study, and if you give him (or his 
representatives) an annual glimpse of the Courts of 
But here is the 
humour of the situation : although the apostles of learn- 


Oxford, he is more than jubilant. 


ing never weary in the good work of flattering “Arry 
and “Arriet, the bulk of their clients—in most centres 
at least—are well-to-do young women and aged soli- 
citors, upon whom circumstances have inflicted an 
amiable leisure and who are as closely in touch with 
a University as with the Golden Gates. Of late years, 
Oxford and Cambridge have been furiously bombarded 
by fadmongers of all sexes. And if our ancient seats of 
learning are to be defended against the constant assaults 
of a_ hostile rabble, it should be made clear 
that they exist for no purpose of utility ; that they 
are visited by the fortunate few, who are able to spend 
some years in useless erudition ; and that their privileges 
cannot be hawked about the country like a comic opera 
or a magic-lantern. As for those who pay the debt 
they owe their University by vulgarising her name, and 
by pretending that learning may be approached by a 
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hundred short-cuts, what shall we said of them? If any 
conscience be left them, the applause of the mob 
should be their bitterest punishment. Yet, perhaps, 
they deceive themselves also, and believe—with their 
champions—that they are the true missionaries of 
learning, the XNaviers of modern times. For to 
credulity and a sanguine temperament all delusions 
are possible, 


LABOUR IN FRANCE 


PPXUOSE are perilous analogies you draw from foreign 

sources: as many an abortive experiment in 
statecraft goes to prove. Even ‘ good and evil, truth 
and falsehood, differ with a few degrees of latitude’ ; 
still more so the national circumstances and the social 
environment whose similarity will warrant the direct 
application of deductions in economics. Still, the 
interest of such asummary of the relations between 
Capital and Labour in France as Mr. Condie 
Stephen has presented to the Foreign Office, is more 
than merely theoretical. From time to time, as in the 
statutory provision for Boards of Arbitration and 
Conciliation in 1825 and 1867, ourselves have sought to 
graft from the French industrial system upon our own ; 
and as regards the general attitude of Labour to Capital, 
recent events have furnished specially good material 
for comparison. Not till “S84 was valid the law 
authorising combination—which is the Magna Charta 
of associating trades in France; and in the free 
development of syndicates since that year you can 
study the pure resultant of the forces now active 
and dominant in the world of labour. 

So far as figures go, from a ‘Trade-Unionist point of 
view, the results are somewhat meagre. ‘The percentage 
of syndicated workmen is not more than six or seven ; 
and these are not of the best. Prudence, selfishness, 
and probably, to some extent, the restraining influence 
of his womenkind—(not always for good : as witness the 
action of that band of menads at Carmaux)—combine 
to keep the well-to-do owvricr neutral. But the net is 
wide, and the syndicates may be regarded as ‘half 
empty cadres, into which the vast labour forces of the 

country could at any moment be drafted... Moreover 
they are distinguished by a unity of purpose which un- 
happily is still to seek on the other side: and 
a few months of hunger and idleness may make 
them formidable enough. For their aims—like the 
New Unionism’s—are avowedly socialistic, as their 
methods are merely revolutionary. Meantime the 
wild beast must be gently entreated : and ‘ scarcely one 
large employer’ but is ‘ busy devising means of keep- 
ing his men in good humour, and thus averting a 
crisis. 

Concerning co-operation, arbitration, and the other 
voluntary and State agencies for smoothing the path 
of Labour, the Report is various. In I’rance, no more 
than at home, neither profit-sharing nor industrial co- 
operation seems like to achieve the results foreboded by 
John Stuart Mill, though both principles are making 
progress. On the other hand, the Conseils de Prud- 
‘hommes, though their utility is threatened by unlaw- 
ful pressure on the workmen members, have thus 
far done admirable work. ‘Their record, indeed, sug- 
gests some curious reflections as to the failure of their 
British imitations. The fact that last year they 
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dealt with sixty thousand several cases is demonstra- 
tive enough of the amount of friction and irritation 
ourselves might save if such institutions did but 
admit of transplantation. Collective disputes these 
Conseils do not handle. Buta Bill to facilitate arbi- 
tration in such cases, through the medium of the local 
magistrates, is already on the stocks ; and divers trades 
have started voluntary conciliation committees—like 
Mr. Mundella’s Board at Nottingham—which have 
done good service in cases both individual and collec- 
tive. Add to these the recently-instituted Higher 
Council of Labour, a consultative body of fifty designed 
to consider proposals as to, and suggest solutions of, 
the several labour problems ; the Bureau of Labour, 
established last year, at the suggestion of the Council, 
for the collection of statistics; the Parliamentary 
Commission on the Eight Hours’ Question ; the sundry 
other schemes, private and governmental, for compen- 
sation in accident, old-age pensions, and other matters : 
and you will see that, if earning is not made easy 
and sure, the fault is not the Legislature’s. 

But in truth the mere earning of wages is by no 
means what your syndicated workman would achieve: 
and therein is he one in spirit with our own New 
Unionist. His goal also is some more or less nebu- 
lous Emancipation of Labour; and he means to 
reach it through a very deadly opposition to all 
forms and all representations of Capital. ‘This 
most suicidal form of ambition is being steadily 
fostered by the Labour Exchanges in Paris and the 
Provinces, with one or other of which most of the 
syndicates are connected, and which are very forcing- 
houses of social revolutionary propaganda. _Instituted 
ostensibly to facilitate the hire of labour, and 
subsidised to that end by the municipalities, these 
Exchanges are organised and directed by Socialist leaders 
of the type militant, and, having thrown off municipal 
control, are now free and powerful instruments for 
making war on the community by whose contributions 
they are sustained. ‘They resent the existence of those old 
devices (as profit- -sharing and the like) by whose means 
the Capitalist essays to content his Labour : ; they refuse 
to give information to the Labour Bureaus, on the 
ground that workmen have no voice in selecting their 
staffs ; their interference is like to cripple the Councils 
of Experts; inevery dispute their delegates appear to pre- 
vent a compromise and incite to industrial war. 

Just such an ill angel has dogged the heels of 
Associated Labour in these islands, though we have 
thus far escaped the necessity of subsidising the forces 
that make for Anarchy. For that and naught else is 
the outcome of militant collectivism. It can paralyse 
industry: but revolutionise or re-create it never. Your 
Municipal Socialist or your Social Evolutionist may be 
wide enough of the mark in his expectations: his pro- 
cess has at least some show of reasonableness. But this 
othercreature is outside argument, and is aimless to boot. 
Certain events have somewhat dimmed the brightness 
of its prophecies among ourselves ; while lrance is safe- 
guarded by the immobility of her peasant proprietary. 
But both here and in France the thing has scope to do 
irremediable harm ; and it is with profound misgiving 
and the keenest interest that both ourselves and the 
French must face the advent of the first great depres- 
sion—(which is general discontent)—now that the new 
forces are fairly at work. 
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MR. ROTHSCHILD’S PLAN 
if it be blessed to expect nothing, then have we 


every reason to be satisfied with the Monetary 
Conference. It is clear that they who have met 
together to devise some scheme for settling the rela- 
tions between gold and silver are divided by irreconcile- 
able differences. As every rational observer foresaw, 
the two central European Powers have resolutely set 
themselves against any tinkering with their currencies, 
and their resolve is to be commended. More than a 
decade of years ago, Germany established a gold stan- 
dard ; Austria, after much consideration, has elected of 
late to adopt the same policy ;so both hold surplus silver 
to a large amount. But their interest in the ‘ white 
metal” goes no further. ‘They are not deeply con- 
cerned with the commercial welfare of the East, nor 
do they care much for the beaux yeux of Columbia. 
Any scheme for international bi-metallism has thus 
been made impossible, and great is the complaint against 
those who entered upon the Conference with fixed (or 
prejudiced) ideas. But even had the two German 
Powers shown less steady a front, it is improbable that 
any bi-metallic scheme could have been devised which 
would have won general acceptance. ‘The members of the 
Latin Union, who act en bloc, naturally desire to see 
the re-establishment of silver; but a single difficulty 
—the ratio to be adopted—would form an insuperable 
obstacle to the co-operation of other nations. Britain, 
in virtue of India and her enormous trade with the East. 
is necessarily interested in any attempt to assure the 
stability of silver, and would even go so far as to increase 
the use of it for subsidiary coinage; but there never 
has been the slightest likelihood that she would tamper 
with the gold standard. 

At present there is only one scheme before the 
Conference. It is scarce likely to live; nor need 
we regret its chance of failure. ‘To put it briefly, 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, one of the British dele- 
gates, proposes that the European nations and India 
should enter into an agreement to buy silver to the 
amount of, say, £5,000,000 every year; provided that 
America continue to purchase, as at present, 54,000,000 
ozs. of silver every year: the combination to cease 
from buying whenever the price exceeds 45d. per oz. 
Now this scheme is on the face of it absurd, and shows 
once more how practical skill may be stultified by lack 
of theory. ‘The members of the great house in New 
Court are probably unsurpassed in trading ability ; 
they have a natural scent for ‘good things’; they are 
disposed to look on theory with disdain ; or Mr. A. de 
Rothschild would certainly have held his tongue. For 
look at the facts. The United States passed the Bland 
Act, by which the mints were constrained to make 
monthly purchases of at least 2,000,000 ozs. of silver ; 
and as soon as its first impulse slackened off the metal 
steadily declined in price. ‘Ihen,no farther back than 
°90, the monthly purchases were raised to 4,500,000 ozs., 
making the total in each year 54,000,000 ozs. or 
30,000,000 ozs. more than before ; and silver has reached 
a lower point than was ever recorded. At the current 
quotation 30,000,000 ozs. represents about £5,000,000 ; 
so that is, roughly, the amount which Mr. de Rothschild 
would have the combination buy. But he does not give 
a single reason for his belief that such a step would arrest 
depreciation ; and, as we have shown, experience is 
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entirely against him. Moreover, the Americans demand 
some much more thorough measure, and in all proba- 
bility they would never agree to go on buying against Mr. 
de Rothschild’s proposed return. In the meantime, they 
are threatening to suspend the mint purchases ; but the 
trick is palpable and gross, and its effect will probably 
be immaterial. 

And what will be position of silver if the Conference 
end in nothing, as we believe it will ? Well, in the 
first place, there can be little doubt that the purchases 
of the American mints will be either reduced or alto- 
gether stopped, and the bottom knocked out of the 
market for the time. As one consequence, it would 
be necessary to close the Indian mints ; which could 
never stay open as mere dumping grounds for 
the surplus silver of the world. Yet it is by no means 
certain that the ultimate will be much worse than the 
present standing of the metal. ‘To start with, a 
great number of mines, now worked at a_ loss, 
would be squeezed out of being; while the richer 
undertakings might find it advisable to restrict 
their out-put, by reason not only of the fall in price 
but also of the limitations of the market. Just now 
they are producing their utmost, and can always de- 
pend upon a sale: which is one of the evils of an 
artificial demand. By the depreciation bound to 
result from the failure of the Conference it is by 
no means certain that either India or our trade with 
India will suffer: for if the coinage of rupees were 
stopped, all remittances from this side would have to 
be made in trade bills or Council drafts. But the 
United States would be in something of a cleft stick, 
and the fact is fully apprehended by her silver-mongers, 
whose fault has ever been that one—of giving too little 
and asking too much—attributed to the Hollander 
of old. With their troubles, however, we are not 
concerned ; and if India must be helped, it will be 
best to help her directly : not, that is, in such a way as 
to benefit the American at our own expense. 





PASTORAL 


HERE was a Bishop, and he made a Charge 
Prodigious fine and most uncommon large : 
So large and fine, indeed, that in the hearing, 
Although men vowed its purpose non-political, 
His Curates started off electioneering, 
And that by means exclusively levitical. 
They went to work (good souls !) with main and might 
To prove that White and White are Black and White : 
And, after worlds of menace and hortation 
And broad, broad hints of probable damnation, 
‘Their flocks constraining with a mighty shout, 
They just contrived to keep the Wrong Man out ! 


At home, meantime, full-fed and freshly styled 
The Nonconformist Conscience sat and smiled, 
‘Twiddled its thumbs, and bubbled with applause 
Vor righteous ‘ work done in a righteous Cause.” 
Nay : when two judges came and judged at last 
‘These worthy men had gone a trifle fast, 

It was so wroth to find its purpose baulked 

It wondered how it ever could have talked 

(As talk it did in days scarce dead and gone) 
About a certain Whore of Babylon. 
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MODERN MEN 
PAUL BOURGET 


M PAUL BOURGET is the inventor—or thereabouts— 
4¥E. of what is called ‘la psychologie contemporaine.’ A 
few years back to be ‘ psychological’ was to be everything 
in fiction. To turn round and ‘approve your science of 
anthropometry’ dispassionately on your contemporaries 
was to be superior and to win the marrowless but refined 
applause of your peers, And thus it fell out that M. Paul 
Bourget was hailed of all superior France as a ‘ penseur 
distingué,’ ‘un psychologue de premier ordre,’ and all the 
amazing rest. 

Has he now ‘arrived?’ Was /e Disciple his long-fore- 
seen and long-ambitioned goal? To some perchance this 
novel might appear (in a figure) as a sort of half-way house : 
a pikekeeper’s hut as it were: and not in any sense a 
Temple of Fame. But such dullards would but show that 
they underestimate the craving of a décadent public for 
a farrago of passionel detail and pseudo-scientific treat- 
ment. It is otherwise chez nous; we have got no further 
than the disintegration of religious belief and the hesita- 
tions and heart-reachings of saintly and susceptible curates. 
But then, we are full three-quarters of a century behind. 
They got over that sort of thing in France somewhere 
about the fifties; and for all their Zolas and _ their 
Bonnetains, the appearance (or the recrudescence) of 
another George Sand would create a public scandal. Paint- 
ing and Literature are ‘ quick-change artistes’ there ; and 
phase succeeds to phase like figures in a kaleidoscope or 
(to use a nobler metaphor) the political views of statesmen 
out of place. French Poetry has rushed at express speed 
through the several regions known as Romantism, Par- 
nassienism, Decadence, Symbolism, Incoherence, Deli- 
quescence, and looks as if its future were in the hands of 
any Bedlamitish group that cares to take on the responsi- 
bility of being more lunatical than those that went before. 
French Painting and French Fiction have proceeded on 
much the same frantic lines. And were it not that the 
peculiar excellence of the French mind is that it will 
pursue its ideas to the bitter end, man’s comfort in France 
were small indeed. But it is ever her way to work herself 
out in a given direction, and violently revert to something 
else. So that M. Zola is probably the grandfather malgré 
(ui of another Mme. Cottin; M. Bourget the unconscious 
true-begetter of another Alexandre Dumas. 

As for le Disciple, it is obviously the work of a man 
able enough to master more or less the ideas of men like 
Schopenhauer, Hegel and Herbert Spencer—in short, a 
very superior person; who, further, being a Frenchman 
and the subject of a rigorous literary training, could not but 
write well. Not from M. Bourget need one look for the 
vapid, slipshod style of many English writers whose insular 
renown is vast. His writing, as Arnold would have said, 
is ‘of thecentre.’ It is often affected, sometimes mawkish, 
generally sentimental : but it is never provincial, never 
gushing,’ never vulgar. By his diction, moreover, he is 
in the direct line of Moli¢re and Musset. He writes 


rench, that is; and if he condescend upon neologisms 
and the technology of philosophy and science, it is that 
he is a superior person, and cannot help it. In le 
Hisciple, he tells you how anice young man (not unlike M. 
Paul Bourget : so he confesses in his preface) goes rather 
badly wrong, and being shot by the heroine’s brother is 
left a corpse in the street. The idea (for of course 
it is a novel ‘with a purpose’) is to show that philo- 
sophic and scientific teaching may very likely under- 
mine the morals of ingenuous and receptive youth ; and 
Who shall say that M. Bourget has not discovered a real 
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danger? Here, for example, is an aged sage with irre- 
proachable habits and a tremendous power of philosophic 
synthesis—a sort of latter-day Spinoza, whose works 
are devoured by a neurotic young man of a speculative 
turn and a fascinating address. Now, the neurotic young 
man, being tutor in a noble family, falls in love with 
the lovely daughter of the house, and deliberately sets 
about her seduction; fancies—in brief, that he is ‘une 4me 
de proie,’ and proceeds to behave assuch. Marriage is out 
of the question, for she is noble, and he is bourgeois ; 
and in the end the young lady finds herself under the 
necessity of taking poison. He is suspected of mur- 
der; and in prison he pens a long confession to his 
master, which fills that good gentleman with consterna- 
tion. Could such faultless philosophy lead to such faulty 
living? How dreadful! Had it been a married woman 

well, well ! But wne jeune fille! O, horrible, and horrible 
once more, and again most horrible! As for an elope- 
ment pour le bon molif, such a breach of decorum is to the 
French mind far more bewildering than any amount of 
adultery ; and so correct a young man as M. Paul Bourget 
(a young man, too, whose admirers boast of his countless 
succes aupres des dames) could never dream of anything 
so underbred. On the other hand, it is a matter 
for regret that so very distinguished a thinker as 
M. Bourget should have made his leader of thought 
a man whose writings read like Herbert Spencer 
gone daft. But, to do him justice, he knows exactly 
how to ‘fetch’ the semi-educated public in France, 
just as our writers of theological romances know how 
to ‘fetch’ the semi-educated of these islands. Our- 
selves prefer a hero whose faith in the Thirty-nine 
Articles is beginning to waver, or who has doubts about 
Eternal Punishment ; but whose morals are of the ice- 
brook’s temper till the end. Zhey must have a young 
man whose notions of a Deity are fading into thin air, 
and whose sense of moral restraint is thereby logically (it 
would seem) loosened. Perhaps, when all is said, it 
rather depends on the kind of young man. One might 
be a voluptuary under any regime, and of a monkish 
chastity under none. But what is wanted in French 
fiction is an analysis of the process of going wrong ; 
and as Schopenhauer and Co, are in the air just now, 
it is fair that they should be adapted to the novel-reader’s 
needs, and take their place as ‘ fictive influences’ with the 
rest. 

M. Bourget may be described as by Stendhal out of 
Musset. From the former he gets his very subtle analysis 
of motives and his admirable turn for dulness; from the 
latter his maudlin sensibility as regards ‘la Femme.’ So 
limited is his knowledge of life, so beggarly his theory of 
art, that he never can believe that people may sometimes act 
from a singleand spontaneous emotion. But since the J/axims 
of la Rochefoucauld it has been difficult for the literary 
Frenchman to believe in purely altruistic impulses ; and a 
‘ fin-de-siécle’ novelist who has read his philosophers finds 
it practically impossible. Also, at any cost, he must 
be of a serious turn and more or less atHicted with erotic 
neurosis, Moreover, he must have conned his Howells 
diligently, and have learned from him how every ‘geste 
de pensée’ (as Gyp has _ said) can be seriously 
dissected and formally chronicled. Add to all this a 
skimming acquaintance with Poe, Swinburne, Shelley 
and Rossetti (to quote from whom is to witch our 
good friends and patrons, the anglo-maniacs), and you will 
have no bad idea of the equipment of a successful writer 
of ‘high-toned’ French fiction. M. Bourget has more 
solidity than may seem implied in all this ; but he knows 
his public too well to take it into his confidence. He 
knows the exact dose of science, of psychology, of literature 
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anl of art, its case demands ; and he gives that dose. No 
doubt the science is sciolistic, the psychology questionable, 
the literature, like the art, no better than mere dilettantism. 
But what does it matter? Nobody knows; and if any- 
body did, it pays. 

Like the Scotsman of the adage, M. Bourget never 
seems to feel at home unless he is abroad. Not long 
ago he gave the world a book of Italian travels which has 
a dreary, Pateresque kind of charm about the descriptions. 
Wit he eschews, and of humour he is void; but he is a 
powerful thinker, and has discerned that the great charm 
of foreign travel is that it takes one ‘loin de la femme 
qu'on aime.’ Which of his books is the most or the least 
worth reading it would be hard, as it were labour lost, 
to say. The Jisciple has a European vogue ; Cruelle Enigme 
was a great success in France; the new one has doubt- 
less its admirers, for there is a class of minds to which there 
is nothing so suggestive and improving as the dulness of a 
clever man. The several numbers in his gallery of con- 
temporary celebrities are marked by a subtlety of insight 
that makes them rather good reading. Some of his news- 
paper articles, too, have been highly commended by those 
that know: one, more especially, on the high, inspiring 
theme of Stays. But thus far his chief claim on our regard 
is that he once inspired the admirable Gyp to take up her 
pen and make fun of him. 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 


NGEL-WHITE is the actual as well as the ideal wear 
of reputable Babyhood, at least in its horizontal 
period. And as a rule the fashionable Toddler goes in 
white. We have Parisianised in this as in matters more 
important, and our own parks and gardens, nearly all the 
year round, are ‘dotted over’ (like the Shepherd’s ‘ hills’) 
with the snowiest little flocks. The essence of things 
white is spotlessness; yet with moderately careful hand- 
ling it is marvellous how much they will bear. Sunshine 
sets them off best, but sunshine is not in man’s gift, and 
a white-robed infant bears its absence with far greater 
equanimity than his elders and his betters. Still, it is 
unlikely that white will ever be the universal garb of 
even the well-fathered London young; at least, of such 
of them as are ‘out of arms.’ And here it will be more 
practical to treat of colours also. 

A word in passing of the /ayelle, ‘a sight to dream of, 
not to tell.’ What in earlier, simpler days was known 
as a ‘ Baby’s Basket’ will now (it is said) assume the 
magnificent style and title of a Baby’s Portfolio: into 
whose pockets (it is made of the loveliest fabrics in the 
tenderest hues) the creature's tiny and luxurious proper- 
ties may all be stowed away. ‘The garments are of 
daintiest cambric, with a riot of real lace on frills and rufles 
and furbelows. Certain details appear too exquisite to 
be the work of aught but elfin fingers ; but infancy always 
has had dealings with fairy godmothers. Moreover, it is 
hinted that the Portfolio itself may serve as a resplend- 
ent wrap for levees and the like. And yet we are ac- 
cused of not being practical! Then, for older stagers are 
frocks, pelisses, paletots, hoods, bonnets and hats galore. 
A rosy three-year-old with golden curls is simply irre- 
sistible in the Henri-Deux—a white felt, with a tuft of 
white feathers and a big white bow. This of ours is no 
Capland ; and the close white béguin variety is seen but 
on the children of parents not afraid to be called ‘ fanci- 
ful’ or ‘eccentric’: yet in cambric, mousseline de soie, 
and baby ribbon it might melt the stoutest (hygienic) 
heart, so quaint and sweet and appealing a frame 
it makes for ‘childhood’s wondering gaze.’ A. spirited 
garb for a boy of three is in thick white molleton, 
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trimmed with narrow beaver (for children beaver and 
white Persian lamb are first favourites this year) : it is cut 
loose, with large pleats banded at the waist, a pointed 
turn-down collar edged with beaver, sleeves loose- 
hung above tight-fitting beaver cuffs, a sunk pocket on 
either side the skirt, and a jaunty beaver cap. For 
little men the petticoat stage is shorter lived than ever: 
breeches and cords are waiting and ready almost ere 
they know how to skip into them. Dozens of inanities 
called ‘costumes’ feebly essay the ousting of plainer wear. 
The sailor suit dies hard; but the fond mother may trick 
out her living dolls as gamekeepers, pages, collegians, 
jockeys, Polish grandees, Highlanders, Fauntleroys, mou- 
jiks ; and though baby bishops and pet policemen are 
not yet on the list, no sanguine person need despair. 
Fortunately ours is a self-respecting planet—a planet 
having little to do with fantasy; and seldom is the dress 
of the well-bred male, or young or old, possessed by any 
spirit of vagary. The phantom of Bad Form still haunts 
the back-premises of his imagination, and squeaks and 
gibbers thence from his cradle to his grave. 

Thus far there is nothing specially new in fabrics wholly 
for children’s use; but fleecy white woollens abound, 
with poplinettes and soft molletons in every shade 
of every colour the heart of the dyer has devised. Per- 
haps the freshest find is a nameless blend of pure wool 
and fine camel’s-hair; but there is a goodly show of whites, 
Indian reds, fawns, birds-egg blues, innumerable greys. 
Ribbed and gros-grain silks are conspicuously pretty ; 
many have been named anew, but the names of them it 
were profitless to write with strict particularity. The 
new surette will be much used, it is said, in evening 
frocks for girls. ‘Tiny maidens, with others of a larger 
growth, look weighted to tle heel in the voluminous 
‘Greenaway, in cloth or velvet and commonly accom- 
panied by a hood or bonnet of curious workmanship. 
Thus raimented, the gold-haired sylph looks charming 
enough ; but hers is a rare species, and heaven help 
the plodding piece of common clay that seeks to vie with 
her! Luckily there is no lack of fresh developments, 
and in these youhave the straight line of the smock in 
an improved form, This kind of thing always looks its 
best on girls between five and ten; and is worn by others 
to their undoing now and anon. One smart house-frock 
is made in thick white corded silk; the yoke and half the 
sleeve are in white plush (or velvet); silk ruchings finish 
neck and wrist and skirt ; the waist is unconfined ; a big 
bow with floating ends is set on the front of the yoke in a 
style that vaguely suggests the Empire. The Russian Blouse 
has suggested good ideas for frocks. Here is one where 
the original inspiration is not too aggressive ; in the main 
it consists of an underskirt, with a half-length paletot or 
tunic; the front and back, of pleated folds, are gathered 
into the shoulder-seams—the former crossing to one side, 
and being taken in a band ; the large, sailor-shaped collar 
almost touches the sleeves, which are falling and wide 
with a tight fitting wrist. The leading principle of all 
these dresses is of course the ‘double skirt’: no new thing 
to them that look before and after. Another frock on the 
same plan is in fawn vigogne, the corduroy vest and under- 
skirt in fawn corduroy ; a little Russian or Roumanian em- 
broidery may be introduced in bodice and sleeves; a girdle 
repeats the tones thereof. A so-called new style, the 
Grecian, seems to have few distinctive features and 
naught to recommend it—save a good name. 

Children’s evening frocks grow more interesting with 
the waning year. Amber, yellow and white silk surette 
are onc pretty and popular combination ; and to make 
the sleeves of chiffon is to heighten the effect of dressiness, 
Real guipure is also used to trim; for as the Advertising 
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Poet sings of something far other, ‘It bears washing and 
so do they, and all goes merry as the flowers in May.’ One 
graceful thing in white crepon hangs in full folds from 
‘ coloured yoke covered with guipure. Another, in 
the same, has insertions of pale green ribbon on skirt 
and bodice; the yoke is of pale green satin ; the double 
epaulettes of crepon are edged with lace and green 
rivbon; the effect is winsome and fresh as you can well 
conceive. On a damsel of (say) five nothing can well look 
prettier than a white cashmere smock, well embroidered as 
to the skirt in white silk, and ruched round neck and 
sleeves. Also she will be suited literally down to the 
ground in a (so-called) Watteau Frock, made in silk or 
craquelé cloth, and in either showing a delightfully bunchy 
and important-looking back : the loose waist (if waist it 
may be called) is gathered into a band somewhere beneath 
the shoulders ; a big bow is set with certainty and precision 
just in the centre; the skirt falls quite to the ground ; 
there is a deep lace collar; at elbow and wrist the puffy 
sleeves are tied about with knots of ribbon. Good style 
for an older girl is an ample cloth pelerine just clearing 
the ankles and gathered into a rounded yoke, which is 
finished off with a flounce of gathered velvet. Richer and 
more elaborate is a cloak for one much younger: here the 
material is cream-coloured poplinette ; the back and front 
are loose ; the sleeves are puffy; the finishing touch is a 
small fur tippet. One rather picturesque paletot shows a 
touch of Watteau in the back; the cape forming semi- 
sleeves on the shoulder and being bound round with thick 
cord, What goes well with this one is a close black velvet 
hood-bonnet, pleated, and ruched with a touch of shell- 
pink. 


THE HIGHLAND CHIEF 


} IS office’s antiquity was hoarier than that of king- 

ship itself: he represented chieftaincy in almost 
its most antique form. Indeed, if chieftaincy underwent 
a change after the break up of the larger tribes, the pro- 
bability is that it was a change towards the earlier and 
simpler form, Also the attempt at feudalism was suc- 
cessful within but a very limited area of the Highlands, 
and even here the success was more apparent than real. 
The two systems could never properly commingle, for 
chieftaincy was independent of material considerations. 
Besides, most clansmen were simple hunters, or herds, or 
raiders, as their forefathers from time immemorial, Their 
circumstances and surroundings seemed to defy change. 
Of the arts of civilised life they knew practically nothing 
less than two centuries ago. Their social system pointed 
backwards to primeval ages. To them the past alone was 
great; the future could be great but in so far as it re- 
sembled the past. The reverence with which the chief 
was regarded was neither official nor personal, in the 
common sense. The clansman honoured the dead more 
than the living, and the common ancestor above all his 
descendants. The chief was the representative of this 
common ancestor, and of an uninterrupted succession of 
ancestral chiefs, whose achievements in war and whose 
prowess in the chase were the perpetual theme of those 
bardic songs and recitations which were the true litany 
of the clan. The consideration which determined suc- 
cession was nearness of relationship to the common 
ancestor. Hence the brother of the reigning chief was 
preferred to the son in the case of mental and physical 
fitness : the elder son by concubinage or handfast mar- 
riage to the son of priestly marriage. Failing brothers 
or sons, the choice was limited to the Geilfine, or rela- 
tions to the fifth degree. The successor was recog- 
nised during the chief's lifetime. That an illegitimate 
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should usurp the office was almost beyond the bounds 
of possibility, for it was guarded by tradition as with 
a wall of fire; and that it could not be degraded by 
one unworthy or unfit was guaranteed by a privilege of 
veto vested in the elders of the clan. No young chief- 
tain who had failed in the test of valour—generally the 
leadership of some desperate raid—was permitted to 
rank in the succession ; and if, the dignity attained, he 
approved himself incompetent or tyrannical, he might 
be summarily removed. 

The goodliness of the chieftain’s heritage is remarkable. 
Does any worthier or more satisfying sphere for ambition 
now exist? Probably no human being ever cherished a 
profounder sense of personal dignity—undoubtedly a most 
important aid to happiness. Though rude might be his 
dwelling and squalid his surroundings, no monarch ever re- 
ceived such noble homage. ‘The ordinary Highlanders, 
wrote Burt, ‘esteem it the most sublime degree of virtue to 
love their chief’ : for, indeed, ‘ he is their idol ; and as they 
profess to know no king but him (I was going further),so will 
they say they ought to do whatever he commands without 
inquiry. In such circumstances the chief's duties, if he 
was worthy to fulfil them, could not fail to be pleasant and 
humanising. For the most part, also, he was untroubled 
of serious care ; for his feuds with his neighbours, and his 
raids on the Sassenach did but lend a zest of excitement 
to a life that was largely given to the chase. Asa rule, 
he had neither poverty nor riches, and his ambition was 
limited to providing for the necessities of his clan (the 
conquest of a neighbour was a very rare occurrence). The 
small inconveniences incident to his ignorance of the 
amenities were undergone with unruffled stoicism: they 
were merely external and superficial. From a long line 
of ancestors inured to hardship and despising every form 
of excess, he inherited such a constitution as was a patent 
of perfect health ; and when at last he went to join their 
company, the coronach sung by the women over his grave 
betokened eulogy and triumph even more than regret. 
The clansman’s thoughts were concentrated as much on 
the dead as on the living; and by a more influential 
canonisation than that of the saints, the chief continued 
to ‘live in the songs, the conversation, the dreams and 
meditations ’ of succeeding generations. 

The clan system of goverment was probably the only per- 
fectone that has ever existed. Perhaps it was the very tho- 
roughness of its adaptation to early needs that made it so 
hard to adjust to new necessities. In its principles and 
motives it was essentially opposed to the modern idea. 
Its appeal was to sentiment ; it was a system of the spirit 
—not ofthe letter. The clansman was not the subject 
—a term implying some sort of conquest—but the kins- 
man of his chief. The chief had no title to indicate ‘a 
distant superiority.’ He was plain Macleod, or Mac- 
pherson, or MacShimei. But while the clansman cherished 
a keen sense of independence, and expected to be treated 
by his chief with friendly familiarity, such a cold and 
degrading equality as is typified in the Parisian citizen- 
ship—child and parent of revolutions—would have had 
no charm for him. To be of one blood with his superior 
was his peculiar pride; and in itself the very thought 
of kinship was thus inspiring and ennobling. His 
obedience became a privilege, and no possible bribery 
nor menace could shake his fidelity. With the Sassenach, 
or the members of clans at feud with him he might 
do meanly, treacherously, or cruelly as he would; for 
there he recognised no moral obligations whatever. But as 
a clansman to his clan he was courteous, truthful, virtuous, 
benevolent, with notions of honour as punctilious as those 
of the knight's own. Not only was the standard of public 
morality a high one; but also no man could ignore or 
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defy it. Most clans had a certain number of helots (de- 
scendants of captives), but pauper and criminal classes 
there were none; for the clansman’s crimes were done 
Solely against his enemies ; even as by stealing from them 
he relieved the stress of poverty. No code of laws 
after all, it may be, a symptom of decay, and no proof 
of advance in the art of government—stood between him 
and the personality of his chief; and the chief’s kindness, 
with the chief's justice and wisdom, begat a far warmer 
esteem for law and order than the most admirable set of 
rules could ever have inspired, 

The difficulties were that the clan system was only 
efficient within a narrow area; that it gave rise to 
interminable feuds; and that it was inapplicable to 
the circumstances created by the rise of modern in 
dustry and trade, But may it not be that, like feudalism, 
it was abrogated all too lightly? At any rate, it realised 
(in some degree) an ideal which, according to Carlyle, ‘ is 
the wish and prayer of all human | political] hearts, every- 
where and at all times’ : ‘Give me a leader; a true leader, 
not a false sham leader; a true leader that he may guide 
me on the true way, that I may be loyal to him, that I 
may swear fealty to him, and follow him, and feel that it 
is well with me.’ And how far the political machinery 
of modern times is adequate to or suitable for the attain 
ment of this same ideal is a point that need not here be 
argued, 


‘DEAR GEORGE’ 


etELWYN was ‘my dear George’ to nearly all his 
b world, The fact may seem trivial, but of such 
matter it is that one’s knowledge of him is compact. 
This knowledge is only to be gained in an unusual 
fashion. We have a few stories and jokes of him, a very 
few letters written by him, and a many addressed to him ; 
and yet from these latter we know him far better than we 
know the most of them that have written and inspired the 
writing of tomes and tomes. And the knowledge is ex- 
ceeding pleasant, for there are points of character that 
enable us to reconstruct a man. 

Many people, perhaps, think of Selwyn as Thackeray 
thought before them: as someone fond of cakes and ale, 
indifferent to everything, affable to everybody. ‘The first 
belongs to that crude picture of ‘the fine gentleman,’ so 
astonishing in Zhe Four Georges. There is no hard line 
to be drawn between business and pleasure ; methods of 
pursuit and the qualities of the pursuer are the important 
matters. ‘Old Q.’ worked at his horse-racing as hard as 
his jockeys or his trainers; George Selwyn gave as much 
attention to his friends’ perplexities as any lawyer to his 
briefs. He certainly was not idle; that account of his 
day in town, which his friend, Lord Carlisle wrote 
(Thackeray quotes it as a genuine description), is the 
merest banter. His love of cakes and ale was proper 
and not remarkable ; and for his gambling —Heaven help 
us if we feel a witless superiority about ‘hai! He was 
embarrassed by it, as is shown by his friends’ amusingly 
lugubrious appeals for settlement; and finding it con- 
sumed ‘too much time, money, and thought,’ he quietly 
gave it up...... Indifference to some things is a 
condition of deep interest in others. Selwyn’s was 
partly an effect of manner; his waking from apparent 
sleep to say a good thing was a standing entertainment 
at White’s. But indubitably politics bored him (this 
word was beginning its vogue in his day), and he snored 
in the House as loudly as Lord North. Yet he was by 
no means without patriotism; there are answers from 
comparative strangers to whom he had written as likely to 
have knowledge of the war with France and the American 
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Colonies. His sleepiness concealed an acute sensitiveness 
on some points. At Oxford he ran into debt in the ancient 
Oxonian way, and his distress at his father’s ensuing cold- 
ness reads genuine. And when, for a freak of irreverence 
that sounds trivial to-day, Oxford expelled him, while 
his friends in town ‘damned’ the University and 
welcomed him back to his clubs, Selwyn showed 
evidently the greatest anxiety for reparation of 
an injustice. And there are several instances later of 
chafing under misunderstanding: which is not a sign of 
phlegmatic indolence. As to general affability, Selwyn 
understood that the habit of a gentleman is nowhere to 
give pain if pain can be avoided, and to give pleasure 
whenever pleasure can be reasonably bestowed ; but his 
was by no means that worthless affection which is wasted 
on all the world alike. Rather the opposite. He could 
hate heartily, as Sheridan knew, ‘ and I do not agree with 
you,’ writes Gilly Williams, ‘in your constant declarations 
that, except three or four people, the rest are indifferent 
to you. Jew or Gentile, in all probability you will live 
among them, and, I hope a great while hence, will die 
among them: therefore, for God's sake, live upon as good 
terms as you can, and since you must sail in the ship, do 
not contrive to make ninety-nine out of a hundred of the 
crew, your enemies.’ There was a strain of melancholy 
in Selwyn that this passage illustrates, perhaps ; it came 
out in a curiously morbid way, which is notorious. 
That keen interest in criminals, executions, and all 
the details of crime and justice (an odd feature) may 
possibly be explained in part by a certain weariness of 
the common elements of life, its stereotyped proprieties 
and misdemeanours, of ‘low life above stairs’ as he said 
when he went to see High Life Below Stairs. ‘There is 
a noble miscreant,’ writes our friend Williams again, ‘in 
the Coop at Worcester. He has only robbed his uncle, 
who kept him out of charity ; then fired his house, when 
the whole family was asleep, and ran away with three 
damsels by the light of it.” Truly it is a refreshing example! 
Connected with this trait perhaps, but not to be con- 
founded with it, was Selwyn’s interest in death for death’s 
sake, and in tombs and monuments. Of the many stories on 
this head, you need not grudge to have one repeated: for 
it shows not merely George's tastes, but also a man who 
could die pleasantly. ‘The next time Mr. Selwyn calls,’ 
said Lord Holland on his death-bed, ‘show him up: if I 
am alive I shall be delighted to see him, and if I am dead 
he will be glad to see me.’ 

Surely only a superficial observer could find this melan- 
choly, with all its oddity, greatly inconsistent with Selwyn’s 
intense affection for children. It is indeed ever the melan 
choly,asdistinguished from the merely cross-grained, nature 
that is most attracted by unstudied gaicty and fondness, 
The children of Maria Gunning, the beautiful Lady 
Coventry, were at one time his favourites; at another 
the children of Lord Carlisle; and very pleasant are 
the full and careful accounts of them his correspon- 
dents sent him. But who was Mdlle. Fagniani? Jesse, 
who had seen all the papers extant, could not tell: 
the Duke of Queensberry and Selwyn each, he thought, 
believed himself her father. How Selwyn brought her 
up at first, how the Marchioness Fagnani and her husband 
took her from him, how he went through infinite trouble 
and put up with endless slights and ingratitude on her 
account, and how she was finally restored to him: these 
things are sometimes painful even now, but deeply 
interesting to read. It should be remembered, however, 
that ‘Old Q.’ was thought very like her in face, and was, 
in fact, accepted as her father by more than one of 
Selwyn’s own friends. The Rev, Dr. Warner, in particu- 
lar, is disgusted with the Duke’s coldness and want of 
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paternal affection: but he left her £150,000, and one may 
put the coldness down to jealousy of Selwyn. Mie Mie’s 
is indeed a curious story. 

It is only left to say that the delicacy of Selwyn’s 
friendship must have deserved the confidences he received. 
Lord Carlisle’s letters have been compared, somewhat 
casually, to Byron’s. They have not a tithe of his kins- 
man’s wit and power—are, in fact, merely bright and 
affectionate and sincere. But the writer was clearly a 
man of character and self-control, and we have him con- 
fiding to Selwyn a very intimate emotion. He had a 
passion for a married woman (he always leaves the name 
blank, but there is no harm in saying she was Lady Sarah 
Bunbury, George the Third’s Lady Sarah), and, being an 
honourable man who could accept facts, he went abroad 
until he could meet her in simple friendship. In letter 
after letter he begs Selwyn for news of her, and (somewhat 
shyly) to know if she ever mentioned himself. He married 
not long afterwards and, let us hope, preserved the 
friendship —a thing not easy to do nor very often 
done, And Selwyn never married, His friends deride 
him very freely indeed on the subject of his indifference 
to women: but that is a mystery a hundred years past 
solving. 

And so much for his character. 
superfluous to remark on the grace of the letters, and on 
their scope; how they tell of Charles Fox, and the 
bigamous Duchess of Kingston, and the murdered Miss 


It would be very 


Ray. They are chiefly charming perhaps for their tone 
of courteous intimacy: especially when the writers are 
women, who begin ‘Dear Sir,’ as the custom was, but 
are absolutely free from bourgeois stiffness. But it 
were a good deed to clear Dr. Warner from the 
amusing, admirably coloured, and wholly unfounded 
character of him drawn by Thackeray: ‘ He is a boister- 
ous, uproarious parasite, licks his master’s shoes with 
explosions of laughter and cunning smack and gusto, and 
likes the taste of that blacking as much as the best claret 
in ‘Old Q.’s’ cellar. He has Rabelais and Horace at his 
greasy fingers’ ends, ete., ete. The poor man has been 
dead a century, and his reputation signifies little ; it 
matters more that Thackeray, in carelessness or for effect, 
perpetrated (here also)a literary outrage. His notion ofa 
‘fine gentleman’ as a curious beast apart made him 
that in all essentials Warner the 
He was Selwyn’s 


unable to was 


equal and familiar friend of Selwyn. 


see 


junior by fifteen years, and Selwyn was over fifty when 
their connection began; it is, therefore, natural he should 
be respectful. But his tone is frank and manly ; he did 
Selwyn’s errands, as Selwyn did everybody’s, but he does 
not scruple to censure his conduct at times, or his choice 
of friends, of Queensberry himself. Says a contemporary : 
‘His attachment to literature was unbounded ; he was 
moderate to an extreme at the table, and equally 
abstemious at the bottle : a book, a pipe, and a cheerful 
conversation, in which he eminently excelled, were his 
supreme delight.’ He had Horace, and many another 
classic, at his fingers’ ends: but his fingers were not 
greasy. 
KNOTS 
IVE. hundred years ago, well gone, the old Monk 
Higden—he lived some ninety years—recorded in 
Latin in his Polychronicon that the Manx-women sold ‘to 
the shipman wynde, as it were closed under thre knotes 
of threde, so that the more wynde he wold have, the more 
knotes he must vndo.’ Every landlubber knows these had 
naught to do with sailing so many knots of the logline. 
Olaus Magnus and Schefferus hand down just such stories 
of the Finns, Lapps, and Samoyeds, who cast three knots 
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on a leathern thong ; one to loose for a puff, two for a 
capful, and three for a stiff breeze. These thongs were 
traded to any skipper who said ‘ Sell me a fair wind,’ and 
when he undid the third he had been well advised to say 
‘ Blow till thou burst thy wind, if room enough’; for even 
the fairest wind blows to leeward, and the saltest tars feed 
haddocks. These knots cannot be sufficiently explained 
by the ties on the bag o’ the winds, for the same Finns 
also sold winds in skin-bags, Pennant in his Tours in 
Scotland, one hundred and twenty years ago, said the High- 
land warlocks cast knots to wreak mischief: three knots 
on each of three threads of different colours ; an apparatus 
that was old enough when Virgil made his eighth Eclogue, 
and perhaps gives us the cue to come on and explain the 
whole mystery as originating in the ‘writing’ of magic 
formule by knotted cords. Bodin, the demonomaniacal 
lawyer, reported the actual damnifying words muttered in 
one case of such witchcraft to be ribald for the first knot, 
If litera 
scripte remain, then so also, and certainly, did knotted 
naughty words. Wasn’t a man in the Orkneys utterly 
ruined by nine knots—it took three threes—cast on a blue 
thread? (‘ Cast’ is understood to be now only a technical 
term thrown away on knitting and crochet-work.) And the 
parlement of Bordeaux sentenced a poor creature to be 
burnt alive in 1718 for spreading desolation throughout a 
lady, chamber-maid and 
In Ker Porter's (once) well- 
known Travels, the Persian gypsies were said, sixty years 


nobal for the second, and vanarhi for the third, 


whole household, ‘lord and 
servants,’ by knotting cords. 


since, to use knotted worsted for divination, or else any 
scrap of a European printed book, and two gipsy girls 
were tried in 1828 at Lindsey sessions, in Lincolnshire, 
for cheating by divination from a tattered old book 
on navigation, which brings us round again by another 
way to the theory that these spell-knots—stick a pin 
in that word ‘spell’ — were originally verbal charms 
actually recorded on a system of cords by a regular nota- 
tion. 
by a long way than the cantrips writ on parchment and 


Such charms must necessarily be more archaic 


worn round the neck, and so on; and the runes—which 
were not alone writing, but also whisperings (roundings), 
secret colloquies, mysteries (as writing was to all but the 
initiate few), and magic glyphs—would thus be on all fours 
with the graphic knots ; and thus we see why spell =‘ to 
tell letters,’ and spell ‘a charm’ are identical. 

Of course the method of keeping a record by knots on 
a system of cords was by no means confined to the Peru- 
vian diverse-coloured qupu fringes—still retained, they do 
say, by Peruvian ladies as a private reminder of pecca- 
dilloes for the poor confessor. The kingdom of the Incas 
kept its public accounts on such quipus, and it is not so 
very long ago that we still had tallies in the Exchequer. 
The Sonthals of Bengal still calculate by means of knotted 
cords, and there is irrefragable incidental proof that China 
must have used the same awful system before falling 
under the tyranny of its little less terrible radicals ; for 
the great quietist archaic ‘treatise of Tao and Teh,’ 
of Law and 
use knotted cords to express his thoughts than have 
the ready pen of a 
knotted cords round the waist, each knot meaning 
an event; and our own jog of ‘tie a knot on your hand- 
The Red Indian 
wampum-belts — (in 1082 a treaty was made in one 


Virtue, lays down that ‘better a man 


Confucius.’ The Fijians wear 


kerchief’ is a survival of the same art. 


with Penn)—replaced the knots by bead-patterns, and 
I believe it is the ingenious suggestion of Sir John 
Lubbock that the beads found everywhere in ancient 
graves may have been originally a similar record of the 
feats or titles of the dead, long since jumbled up and lost 
Italian custom, at all eventc at 
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for ever. It 
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Ferrara in 1612, to put knotted cords in the hands of the 
dead or into the coffin: these have doubtless been re- 
placed long since by bead-rosaries, which themselves are 
nothing but mnemonics to tally-off prayers withal. To 
take another pious instance: knotted cords were anciently, 
and still are, used as ‘disciplines’ by the ascetic, in the 
self-flagellation which was one of the commutations of 
human sacrifice ; and the legal ‘cat’ is but a civil form of 
this sacred weapon. Again, the knot (or girdle-buckle, 
as some Egyptologists call it), the thet, was worn as a 
common amulet of the ancient Egyptians : ‘ et pour cause.’ 
Like their wl’at eye, it passed into Etruscan, Greek, and 
Roman finger-rings, wherein the stone either resembled a 
natural eye—our cat’s-eye, perhaps—or vas a natural eye ; 
for the actual right eye of a weasel is found prescribed in 
European Middle-Age magic for setting in such rings. Or 
the stone—any precious stone—was put in an eye-formed 
setting ; or the stone (or eye) was wholly replaced by ‘the 
knot of HéraKlés.’ Knot-rings are still common enough 
in the goldsmiths’ shops. Both eye and knot were thus 
worn, from times before our ken, as counter charms to the 
evil-eye and fascination. A bride’s girdle was tied with 
the same Herculean knot; we are ever talking of the 
marriage tie; brides’ favours are in bow knots, and the 
irue lovers’ knot must have been the antidote to another 
sort of hard-knot, the neud on the aiguillelte (needlet), 
as the tagged ‘ points’ that tied the small-clothes to the 
doublet were called. It is a knotty point, and as Iachimo 
says in a difficult position, ‘as slippery as the Gordian knot 
is hard’; but it may be set down that the aforenamed 
Bodin was told by a hostess of his in Poitou (in 1567) that 
there were above fifty ways of so casting a knot as to be- 
spell either spouse of a married pair, even unto biting and 
scratching, for a day, for a year, or for always. The obscure 
and long-lost god Nodinus, Nodotus, or Nodutus, to whom 
prayers were still said in Cicero’s time, had a finger in this 
for sure; although he was then thought to be a god of 
river-bends, or else of the knots in the wheat-straw. Here 
and now is the place to quote that Eclogue : 
Necte tribus nodis, ternos Amarylii colores, 
Necte Amary!/i incdo, et Veneris dic vincula necto. 


Zallony in his Mediterranean Voyage (1826) found 
great faith in the charm of knots in the Greek island of 
Tiné, which carries us again to the hacked and hackneyed 
Gordian knot of bark which secured the yoke of the ee 
chariot of GorDios to the pole. A similar knot, by-the- 
way, was cut by a Chinese prince. Whether it was Alex- 
Andros the god or Alexander the Great that cut this 
mythic cosmic knot, or a mere temple ‘ relic’ representing 
it, is of no great concern just here ; it being obvious from 
the story of GorDios, with its eagle, its augurs ,and its 
chariot-king or chakravartin (wheel-turner), that in 
genuine cosmic myth the chariot and its yoking refer to 
the drawing, the draught, of the heavens round the pole 
or axis, by a parallel fable to that which called the Great 
Bear the Chariot, Wain, or Waggon. In fact, these two 
celestial fables can almost be pronounced identical; the 
chariot of GorDios having after his death been hung up 
at the very top of the Acropolis, that is at the Northern 
summit of the heavens. It would take too long to develop 
all this here, or to show how the Gordian and the 
Herculean knots can be celestially connected. The last 
was so difficult to undo, that gaping wounds were brought 
together and tied with it; and then it was a marvel to 
see how quickly a wound would, under the influence of 
the doctrine of signatures, heal itself up. In far back 
times such complicated knots as these last were, like the 
patent locks on our easily cut travelling-bags, a security 
(limited) against the milder sort of thieves; but they also, 
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doubtless, had a supernatural sanction to help them, for 
enchantress Circe taught a manifold one to the wily 
Ulysses, which he quickly put on the cord of his box. 
Trick for trick, every man of substance might have been 
his own Davenport Brothers in those days. And if it 
comes to that with it, the pounded traveller, on the 
proverbial wet day in the wayside inn, can play patience 
in few better ways than get hold of a couple of rope’s- 
ends, and learn up all the knots in a Sailor's Pocket-Book. 
Joun O'NEILL. 


MOROCCO THE STUBBORN 


F the writing of books on Morocco there is no end, 
Each year, with the regularity of the seasons 
or of an African sensation, one, two, or three invite 
inspection. The last but one is a volume of 234 pages, 
which displays much labour and research. It does not 
claim, however, to tell anything about Morocco, It 
only offers itself as a guide to the literature on that strange 
land. The amount seems marvellous, and suggests the 
idea that no country can be so well known. Yet that 
isnot so. Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli and Egypt have yielded 
up unreservedly their secrets to scientific research. The 
remotest corners of savage Africa have found explorers, 
and are no longer dark. No more geographical mysteries 
are left. A visit to the sources of Niger or Nile, a voyage 
on the great lakes, and a climb up the snowy peaks are 
commonplaces of travel hardly calling for a paper at the 
Geographical Society. The one land which preserves its 
mystery and romance, the one nation which remains 
impenetrable to all research, and which remains un- 
touched by modern and western influences, lies at our 
very door—almost literally in touch with Europe, 
Governments have been bafled in their attempts to open 
it up, merchants have failed to establish themselves 
beyond the coast ; merchants, missionaries, journalists— 
even the American journalist—have tried every con- 
ceivable means to raise the veil—with but the very 
poorest results. All have alike found that thus far they 
might go, but no farther ; this much they might see, but no 
more. With these beaten tracks they have had almost 
all to be content, and from the part they, like the 
palwontologist with his bone, construct the whole. 
Hence the strange fact, that the European can stand on 
the Rock of Gibraltar and see land no Christian foot 
has trodden-—land occupied by a people less known 
than any other in Africa, And, to be plain, this 
building up of a whole from its part is of all things 
the most unsatisfactory. As well attempt to describe 
all that goes on in an Eastern palace from observations in 
a corridor: here a groan may be heard, there the sweet 
sounds of music ; a rustle of a skirt, a glimpse of a veiled 
beauty —a hundred things that excite the imagination— 
but no distinct facts: everything has to be inferred—and 
everything may be misconstrued. Of certainty there 
can be none. So has it been with ninety-nine out of a 
hundred who have described Morocco. They have been 
admitted into the corridor—-they have seen and heard 
a little, inferred a vast deal more, and juggled 
themselves into the belief that they know all. 

Our wonder at the poor results achieved is intensified 
when we think over the matter. For here is no desolate 
region made frightful with deserts, or deadly with swamps. 
On the contrary, it is a beautiful country, unrivalled as to 
climate, fertile beyond compare, carpeted with flowery 
fields of marvellous gorgeousness, shaded by groves of 
palm and olive and orange, magnificent in mountains, rich 
in clear streams and rivers, Romance and mystery are 
here to lure the adventurous; a thousand natural secrets 
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await the scientific traveller; riches seem ready for the 
merchant ; a myriad wrongs to redress cry out for the 
philanthropist. For this last, indeed, the need is great. 
In a continent seemingly devoted to the martyrdom of 
man, Morocco provides the Calvary. Where there should 
be laughter and song and dance, there are the groans and 
cries of the tortured and despoiled ; this if a despairing 
apathy, ora deathlike resignation to fate, have not replaced 
the natural language of the oppressed. Truly a beautiful 
country, filled to overflowing with cruelties and lusts! 
What wonder that there are all these books about it. 
To land in it is to long to write one. To each new-comer 
—however ignorant or learned ~everything written about 
it appears poor, so utterly inadequate, that he is consumed 
with a laudable desire to make up for the deficiencies of 
his predecessors, and paint a picture of the country 
from his own point of view. With the great majority 
the less the knowledge the clearer is conception. Like 
some modern novelists, many think that naught is necessary 
but a bit of ‘local colour,’ the rest being work for the 
study—not the city and the field. Hence this flood of 
literature—this portentous bibliography: hence, too, this 
latest work of all—Morocco as It Is (London: W. H. 
Allen), by Stephen Bonsal, junior. 

Some find colour enough in Tangier or Mogador : 
others who have the boldness penetrate as far as Tetuan. 
Mr. Bonsal tells us in two chapters how this is done 
and how to make the most of the expedition, It must 
be undertaken in no spirit of frivolity. There must be 
‘many hours spent in mature reflection,’ with much wrest- 
ling, with ‘ misgivings as to the outcome of this hazardous 
journey’ ; not to speak of ‘ pistol practice,’ so as to be pre- 
pared and in proper form for the worst. To give dignity 
and importance to the journey the party must be called a 
‘ Kaffila or caravan, with a native ‘ Khalifa or second in 
command,’ This arranged, the caravan must be drawn 
up, duly described, and thoroughly photographed in case 
anybody should die. This gives time for the news to 
spread, and for saints to gather, in whose romantic 
rags and dirt there is still more colour, and curse 
and spit at the ‘hated Kaffir as he starts on his 
journey inland’—accompanied by friends to see the 
lastof him. Of course it is all very well for ladies and 
other prosaic people to remember that it is only a 
day’s ride to Tetuan, to make up their minds to it, to 
call a mule and a guide, and go. These are people with 
no eye for the fitness of things; they don’t mean writing 
books ; so they are out of court. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that Mr. Bonsal wrote Morocco As It Is on the 
strength of this same ‘hazardous journey.’ Being not 
only a journalist but an American journalist, he wanted 
his local colour on a big scale; so he proceeded to Fez 
~-which is almost in the heart of the country, and is cer- 
tainly the seat of the Government for the time being. 
Fortune favours the brave. He arrived safely and, to add 
to his luck, he found some magnificent copy in the 
dramatic deings of the English Mission. He was now 
master of the situation. Morocco was no longer a sealed 
book. It lay open before him, he transferred it in slabs ; 
and here is Morocco As It Is. 

To do Mr. Bonsal justice, however, though he tells us 
nothing new, and here and there repeats some stereo- 
typed errors—as about the position of the Jews—he 
provides an admirable guide to the Moorish Question, 
something to which the the newspaper reader may 
profitably turn to illustrate his morning’s news. He has an 
eye for local colour and a genius for adventure. You 
lay down his book with a sense of the romance and 
glamour of the East and of certain most enjoyable hours, 
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Thanks to him, we have a good statement of the position 
of Morocco in its relation to European politics : we have 
a history of the last British Mission, For all this he 
is to be heartily recommended: but the writer of Mo- 
rocco as it is, as it has been, and as it will be has yet to 


come. Josepu THomson. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
‘SUPERFLUOUS COMMON SENSE’ 


(To the Editor of Te National Observer] 
London, 29th November, 1892. 


SirR,—In 7he National Observer for Nov. 19 there appeared 
an able criticism on Architecture, a Profession or an Art, 
edited by R. Norman Shaw and T. G. Jackson. Your reviewer 
states with precision what has to be called nowadays the higher 
view of architecture, but though in evident sympathy with the 
position taken up by the writers of this book, he considers 
their labour superfluous, in view of the fact that the public 
doesn’t care a pin’s point about such things, and that the 
policy of the Institute of Architects is insignificant and 
immate:ial. 

Now it is undoubtedly a truism to say that architecture is 
an art. Every substantial Pecksniff would dwell on such a 
theme with all becoming unction, and official persons do not 
weary of saying that they yield to no one in their devotion 
to architecture. Yet there are circumstances in the present 
condition of architecture which make it necessary to drive 
this position home, to emphasise it usgue ad nauseam, in 
order if possible to bring matters to an issue, to lay down a 
definite line betweea th: m2n who consider architecture 
merely as a convenient means of money-making, and those, 
who though they live by it, think there is something more in 
architecture than the five per cent. commission. 

The circumstances are these. The Institute of Architects is 
supposed to be established for the advancement of the art of 
architecture. The bal< of its members are survey ors— 
their actual title is architect and surveyor—but they are in 
point of practice surveyors, men engaged in the business of 
building estates, a most respectable and lucrative calling, but 
not architecture. The majority of the Council of the Institute 
is also composed of surveyors and surveyor architects. Now 
what do these men do? They develop a voluntary examina- 
tion, which was certainly doing no harm, into an examination 
compulsory on all who desire to become members of the 
Institute ; they at the same time put the screw on all young 
men to enter for their examination, by thinly veiled menace of 
the danger of being left in the cold; and their declared 
intention is to force everybody through the mill, and then to 
close the gate of the profession by a registration scheme of 
their own. The points that must occur even to the business 
mind are, first, what is this examination, and secondly, who 
are the doorkeepers to this new temple of architecture? The 
examination is of the usual order of examinations instituted by 
bodies who do not educate—that is to say, it covers a great deal 
too much ground and it covers it much too thinly. Instead of 
limiting itself to technical matter, it makes inquiries of the 
general knowledge of the candidate which are quite ridiculous 
in their inadequacy. The usual consequence follows. The 
crammer and his cramming machines flourish abundantly, but 
actual capacity in architecture, that is in the design and con- 
struction of buildings, is vanishing out of theland. As tothe 
doorkeeper, without any desire to be discourteous, it is yet 
reasonable to suggest that if anyone is to be entrusted with these 
powers to bind and to loose, he should at least be an architect, 
and if possible a good one; whereas the Institute does not 
confine its selection of examiners to architects, and it is an 
open secret that the most distinguished architects of the older 
generation are not members of the Institute at all. It thus 
appears that it is not the outsiders who began the attack, but 
the Institute. The members of that body have, doubtless with 
excellent intentions, so laid their lines as to turn architecture 
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into a stalking-horse for the attainment of affluence and 
status, and it was in view of this that it became necessary to 
drag off the mask, to insist at the risk of being ‘obvious and 
superfluous,’ that when all is said and done architecture is in 
fact an art and not merely a business. 

Then again, your reviewer implied that the public is a sort 
of obese insensible thing, which prefers to be imposed upon, 
rather than be bored by having to think for itself, and he asks, 
why address the public at all? Simply because the Institute 
has constituted itself the protection of the public, and we others 
are not entirely convinced of the adequacy of their protection. 
A person in doco parentis is expected to show his ward the way, 
and not to fly off at a tangent on any caprice of those in his 
charge: but this new protection of the public having been at 
some pains to discover the most commonplace view of archi- 
tecture now current, obediently sets itself to fix that view on 
the most permanent basis possible. It is at least fair to warn 
the public to keep an eye on this obsequious guardian ; and the 
‘giant pamphlet,’ as your reviewer rather happily calls these 
essays on architecture, was intended to awaken any of the 
public who are interested in these things to the fact that the 
art of architecture is being quickly and discreetly knocked on 
the head.—I am, etc. 

REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


MISCHIEVOUS LINES 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 30th November, 1892. 


S1R,—Two weeks ago (or was it three’) I was pleased to see 
in one of your articles an expression showing that the writer 
did not share the opinion of a large portion of his countrymen 
that one of Tennyson’s deepest and finest passages was that 
well-known 

‘ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,’ 


If any intelligiole meaning is to be attached to the word ‘faith,’ 
it would surely be more true to say, ‘There lives more faith in 
any creed, |’elieve me, than in honest doubt.’ ‘Take the follow- 
ing definition of ‘ faith’ by one of the greatest of English thinkers 
of the last century, and see how it squares with Tennyson’s 
lines. 

Faith, he says, ‘is that Power by which a man gives himself 
up to anything, seeks, wills, adheres to and unites with it, so 
that his Life lives on it, and belongs to it. Now to whatever 
the Soul gives itself up; whatever it hungereth after ; and in 
which it delights, and seeks to be united; there, and there only 
is its Faith ; that Faith which can work either Life or Death, 
and according to which Faith everything is and must be done 
to a Man.’ 

How much of this Power is there in honest doubt, or any 
other kind of doubt? I think that Lord Tennyson himself 
regretted that he had written these lines, the ‘catching’ quality of 
which makes them so mischievous. I heard him one day lamen- 
ting the scepticism and want of faith of the age. ‘It is this which 
makes us so doleful,’ he said. A very distinguished Barrister who 
was among the company replied, ‘But, Lord Tennyson, have 
not you yourself said, ‘“‘ There lives, etc.,etc.”?’ The poet seemed 
a little taken aback, but answered ‘ Yes, but then I thought that 
I was writing for people who could understand, but now every- 
one reads, and they pervert what they read.’ The fact was 
that the whole of the immense class of people who admire 
Robert Elsmere and such-like philosophy, rose eagerly at these 
two unhappy lines of Tennyson, which exactly interpreted for 
them their own want of conviction on all subjects, and palliated 
it. This flabby tolerance has been a great curse in our times, 
and it is a pity that an apology for it found its way into the 
works of Tennyson, who was really so free from it. 

A like case of a mischievous bit of poetry, which had the 
same success with the British Philistine, was that of Pope, 
‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God,’ as though such 
qualities as beauty, ability, power of love, the gift of seeing 
and others did no credit to the Divine Artist. The mischief of the 
line was that it tended to make many a merely honest man 
content with himself. Skilful poets should be careful how they 
wield their power.—I am, etc. B. H. H, 
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REVIEWS 


A LIBERAL HEAD-CENTRE 


Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life. Vy G. J. HOLYOAKE. 
London : Unwin. 


On his title-page, Mr. Holyoake quotes Guizot : ‘To under- 
stand an age, we must know something of its second-rate men.’ 
And in chapter cxii., at the end of his book, he says : ‘I never 
put myself forward as representing other than the average 
stupidity of mankind.’ Stupidity is not the word. Mr. Holyoake 
is an honest, humourous, wholly clever person, whose charac- 
ter is admirable, whose opinions are past condemnation. 
He is a living proof, moreover, that it is worth one’s while, after 
all, to remain a Briton. He too (like that other Stafford- 
shire factory-hand whose reminiscences we treated last week) 
started life as a Chartist tub-thumper. His career has been 
infinitely less distinguished than Sir Henry Parkes’s : than 
whom he has been no more honest and far less useful. We 
may be allowed, indeed, to call him one of the worst fire- 
brands of his generation. Nevertheless, even as he stands in 
these long-winded volumes, he is a better man than the 
colonial Premier ; and better, precisely, in virtue of that just, 
disinterested, cool, and indomitable good nature which must be 
the result, to a Briton, of fifty years’ hard usage. For public 
men over here, it is well known, always hit fair,except at a 
general election, and our worst adversaries usually end by 
becoming respectable. 

In his youth, Mr. Holyoake must have been extremely offen- 
sive. But, even as he is a demagogue by the accident of birth, 
he has become a wise man (within bounds) by conviction. For 
he graduated, as himself puts it, in Gloucester Gaol, where he 
was confined in 1842 for blasphemy ; and often thereafter his 
heresies, civil and religious, have made him a prey to the county 
magistrate. Wherefore we have him now a witty strong 
person, who has lived much and forgotten nothing ; who can 
give us, with a fair picture of artizan life as it was lived sixty years 
since, many wholesome generalisations and (actually) some 
aphorisms ; or in all 600 pages, bristling with Radicalism 
which will yet win him the regard of every reader 
who knows how to skip. The book, as we have said, is long. 
That is because Mr. Holyoake, being old and a journalist, has 
taken ten years to write it. It is also democratic—because he 
is self-educated. But (a triumph) it is seldom tiresome: 
because, for one thing, ‘a constant source of pleasure’ in its 
author’s life (ii. 299) has been to laugh at the absurdity of the 
things he most admires. They deserved derision, of course— 
or worse: they deserved, in fact, all the persecution they pro- 
voked. Mr. Holyoake’s leanings to atheism may pass. But, on 
his own showing, he has consorted his life through with assassins 
and revolutionaries and homicidal Italian waiters and Irish 
poets. Himself, we are assured, is the mildest-mannered man 
that ever delivered a blackguard lecture. But his friends were 
extraordinary in their habits, and in their deaths were often 
unfortunate. His chapter on “Murder as a Means to Political 
Progress” is temperate, philosophic, and even Aristotelian. 
Tyrannicide, he concludes, should be left till the wise man 
judges it necessary : and ina free country, at least, it is best to 
rely on the leading article. Yet his experience ‘at one time’ 
made him ‘a connoisseur in assassination.’ So he speaks 
with kindly approval (ii. 62) of a certain ‘brilliant little lady’ 
cut-throat ; he risked his life, several times, in preliminary ex- 
periments with Orsini bombs (his journeys to Sheffield and to 
Devonshire, by the bye—‘with a shell as large as a Dutch 
cheese,’ covered with percussion nipples, ‘in each pocket,’ 
are equal to anything in Zhe Dynamiter); and his ‘ first 
introduction to practical politics’ seems to have been as a 
member of an extraordinary Foreign Affairs Committee which 
used to meet, in 1838, at Church Street, Birmingham. The 
object of the Society was to cut off Lord Palmerston’s head. 
Trade was bad in those days, and ‘I had no doubt,’ says Mr. 
Holyoake, that ‘somebody’s head ought to be cut off, and I 
hoped that they had hit upon the right one.’ Lord Palmer- 
ston was not to be assassinated in the ordinary way. On 
the contrary: a too-long-disused axe from Wardour Street 
was to be furbished up and used (in conjunction with a 
butcher’s block) on Tower Hill. The secretary of the Club 
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was a Chartist named Warden: who, owing to some confusion 
of ideas, cut his own throat. It isno wonder, on the whole, that 
Mr. Holyoake’s principles were sometimes misapplied. A young 
Irish protégé of his, for example, became a journalist at Mel- 
bourne, discovered that ‘ newspaper controversialists ’ there were 
‘ addicted to primitive forms of invective,’ and resolved to shoot 
‘an imputative adversary’on sight. Which he did ; and killed, 
also, a retired police-officer who, ‘with the instincts of his pro- 
fession,’ rushed forward to interfere. Mr. Supple (our author's 
friend) was in the habit of ‘entertaining resentment against’ 
any person ‘whom he thought shewed him public disrespect.’ 
So the ex-policeman died: and Mr. Supple, after protesting in 
‘a manly speech,’ against the prejudices of ‘a coarse and wholly 
material civilization,’ was saved from hanging by Mr. Holyoake’s 
good offices with Lord Kimberley and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. One 
Stephen Forward, however, a billiard-marker, was quite too 
much for our philosopher. He killed his wife and child, as 
well as ‘five children of his by another person’; and then 
wrote a letter to Mr. Holyoake, inviting him, as a leader of 
enlightened opinion, to pay him a visit in Sandwich Gaol. ‘1 
ask you, at all events, he wrote, ‘to send me a line, for I am 
aiding so far as I can in the work you are also engaged in, and 
with help I may be enabled to assist in obtaining respect for that 
class of opinion we mutually hold, and which I should be sorry 
to be the means of bringing into disrepute.” ‘This manly letter 
seems—unaccountably enough—to have exasperated his cor- 
respondent. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose Mr. Holyoake a vulgar 
fanatic, even in demagogy. He has been, first and last, the 
friend and the trusted ayent of Mr. Gladstone, Garibaldi, John 
Bright, Professor Beesley, Lord Houghton, and the late W. E. 
Forster. He invented Woman's Rights, Secularism, ‘Jingo’ 
‘as a word of abuse), and the light on the Clock-Tower. In 
1858 he abolished the Government’s majority (of two hundred 
in a week, by working on the patriotism of his fellow- 
Liberals. And it was he who taught the agnostic builder 
who argued with the Zulus who ultimately converted Bishop 
Colenso. He is able, also, to tell you why Welshmen have 
the worst qualities of women; why women are unfit for 
politics (see ‘their fine scorn .... for delay,’ ii. 222); and 
why fat men are popular. His description of a certain 
mellow smoothed-faced globular spy, director of the Bureau 
of Espionage under Napoleon III., who when he moved 
‘vibrated like a locomotive jelly, would do credit to Wilkie 
Collins. Some of his sayings—as about ‘sandy-brained 
men,’ ‘ petrified publicists,’ and ‘ the squatters of progress’ ; 
about those rabbit-minded persons, who ‘nibble at argu- 
ments ’; about Science, which in his early days was a form 
of sin; or as to its being the second person in a dispute 
who begins a quarrel; are more than meritorious, considered 
as the product of illiteracy. He can appreciate, and describe, 
a prize-fight; the last of the prize-fights, in fact, in which 
King beat Heenan, after Heenan had almost beaten Sayers : 
though it is wrong in him to talk of the Bernicia Boy. Mr. 
Ebenezer Syme, too, was never editor of the Melbourne Argus ; 
and there are misprints on pages 294, il. 36,113, 237, ef assim, 
with a fault of grammar on ii. 9. But, in sum, we are grateful 
to Mr. Holyoake for his book, and to the Doorkeeper of the 
House of Commons who ‘incited’ him, he says, to write it, 
if only because he, a ridiculous fad-monger and a Chartist, is 
able to denounce the Whigs, and to speak respectfully of 
‘the nobler sort of Tories, who desire to see power in the 
hands of the wise... for the better contentment of the 
people’; and because he can tell a good story. Of which last 
we must at least record one. When Napoleon III. made a 
triumphal entry into Bordeaux after the Coup d’Etat, it was 
arranged that from an arch of flowers, under which he was to 
pass, an imperial crown should hang, surmounted by the words. 
‘He well deserves it” But the wind blew away the crown: 
and when the Emperor passed under the arch only a rope with 
a noose at the end of it dangled there—with the motto still 
conspicuous. Finally, the book is worth buying for its out- 
rageous chapter (xciv.) on an alleged Scott-Russell Plot of 
1871, whereby Mr. Disraeli, Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Lord John Manners, the Earl of Carnarvon, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, and ‘other eminent peers’ pledged them- 
selves, in return for the support of a Working-Man’s Com- 
mittee, to an advanced programme : whose chief planks were 
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County Councils, Village Councils (amd Circuses), Free Selec- 
tion (or a National Homestead Law), Free Education, an 
Eight Hours’ Bill, and the Nationalisation of Railways. 


THE C#SARS 


The Tragedy of the Caesars. By S. BARING GOULD. London: 
Methuen. 


It is a time-honoured adage—‘ Do at Romeas the Romans ;’ 
rather obsolete perhaps, for the Romans of the present day 
do very little of what their fathers did. You go to Rome 
very much as to any other Vanity Fair. It is the scene of 
a thousand activities—political, commercial, artistic, social. It 
is not Paris, but it would very much like to be. Rome is no 
longer painting, excavating, sonnetteering, fiddling, no longer 
the city of sculptors, virtuosi, and ciceroni. It paves, it 
cleanses, it drains, it lights its streets with electricity from the 
falls of the Anio, it is a city of navvies, contractors, and 
speculators. The Vatican is there still, sugsesting not so 
much a grave memory as a piquant problem. For Italy, 
and Rome with Italy, is for the future: and the Pope, by 
some process of fine dexterity, will ere long no doubt be 
removed, ¢conduit by the main sewer, and, with other me- 
dizval furniture, sent down Tiber to the Mare Infernum. 

And so, if we have a holiday, Rome is not a bad place in 
which to spend it. The very climate is sensibly improved, 
so doctors tell you, owing to the riparian works begun by 
Garibaldi. In Rome, then, by all means let us take up our 
abode, and make the best use of ourtime. But we don’t spend 
it in galleries or studios. We don’t care for the best basilica, 
we avoid the Sistine. We dawdle our mornings over the 
English newspapers at Spithéver’s, we lunch in the Via Condotti. 
In the afternoon we see our friends on the Pincian, in the even- 
ing we see ‘life’ in the Subura of the period. What we do 
not see is ancient Rome, or medieval Rome. It is supremely 
important to get a good dinner, and you can get a very good 
one in this capital of the world. Of course, you may have strong 
ethnological tendencies. They will urge you to observe the 
lives and manners of the contemporary Romans, and they are 
a fine, if a somewhat composite race. Goethe added them 
to his artistic studies, and the Roman Elegies are warrant 
that his investigations of the ‘ Rémischer Typus’ were genial 
and minute. The great connoisseur did not, however, mean- 
while forget the compdsition of hexameters and pentameters 
measured more suo. You, on the other hand, may be inter- 
ested in Roman omnibuses or Roman trams, for the matter of 
that: some people have made a careful, statistical study of 
these subjects. Then there are the ‘ hounds’—so delightfully 
English—and ‘ La Cacciaretta’ (entrance 50 /ive), an admirable 
amusement. You can’t go far wrong; everything is open to 
you; pick and choose. But the coins, the cameos, the intagli, 
the inpronti, the historical sculpture of the Capitoline Museum, 
the happy hunting-grounds of the curio-seeker, the busts, the 
imitation busts, the Renaissance approximations, the bargains, 
the mysterious ‘finds’—all these delights are very nearly 
things ofthe past. Who wants now a‘ cork model ofan ancient 
monument’? 

Most men follow a multitude to do the fashionably 
frivolous or the practically contemporary: so will not Mr. 
Baring Gould. If he has to spend two winters in Rome, he 
will make them pay. He will work hard at antiquities; 
marble and sardonyx will be ever present to him, his dreams 
will be of bronze and the noblest aerugo. The fact is, he 
takes his holidays rather too laboriously. The necessity of 
making them pay is an evil and abominable necessity. We 
wish the enthusiastic iconographist would simply enjoy his 
leisure thoroughly, and come back to write another 
Mehalah, That is certainly the Baring Gould for our money. 
And thirty shillings is a tolerably large sum to give for a series 
of woodcuts, excellent as many of these are: especially as 
some of the best were to be found nearer home, in the British 
Museum and the Louvre. Also we cannot say much for the 
letterpress. The ‘Tiberius’ is a clever attempt at one of the 
réhabilitations which are now so much in vogue. Every dog 
has his day, and indeed every day more or less its dog, nor is 
our greatest pet of a villain at all secure against the im- 
pertinence of this whitewashing. It takes a great scoundrel to 
bear up under such depressing circumstances, The _ intro- 
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ductory chapter on Roman history is a galantine of Mommsen 
swimming in consommé a la Merivale. Moreover, this chapter 
is, we think, quite superfluous. The author considers it 
necessary for those who would understand his 7ragedy of the 
Cesars. But it is so elementary that the readers he con- 
templates can never have learned any Roman history at all. 
It does seem so strange to provide for these babes! A general 
reference to any Child's History of Rome would be sufficient. 
Even the harmless necessary Pinnock would cover most of 
the ground; and, when the venerable Ancus Martius is 
trotted out as a dond fide historical personage, you feel that 
you are still under the spell of the beloved ‘Goldie, that 
the school of Niebuhr has lived in vain, and the cheerful o!d 
ghosts are as hearty as ever. It is only fair, though, to say 
that the woodcuts and the references to them are most com- 
mendable, and that, if they might only be had a little cheaper, 
they would go far to make this an acceptable work. 


CHARLES SANTLEY 


Student and Singer : the Reminiscences of Charles Santley. 
London : Arnold. 


The art of autobiography depends for its excel'’ence, like 
most arts, upon the gift of selection. A man may be 
afflicted with a double motive in the writing of reminiscence— 
he may desire to express himself in terms of memory, or he 
may have the ambition to place his contemporaries on record 
as they have affected himself. But in either case the resultant 
figures depend, for their successful dressing, upon the refining 
choice, and not upon the quantity of material. Benvenuto 
Cellini, upon whose literary remains Mr. Santley gives us t» 
understand that he has modelled his own somewhat peculiar 
literary manner, had the complete temperament of autobio- 
graphy. He could utterly strip himself of self-deceit ; 
and, being thus laid bare before himself, he came to regard 
himself from only such standpoints as were characteristic. 
That which was not essential—such was his admirable 
egotism—fell away from his self-contemplation like a 
drying mist. Thus his instinct for right selection served for 
art, even for consummate art. He had but to write concerning 
himself, and he contributed towards his own portraiture some 
effect which was, ina sense, of essential value. The haphazard 
sequence of his thoughts matters, therefore, not at all. Simul- 
taneously it is to be remarked that the reminiscences of Cellini 
are unique in the history of letters. Consequently, that a 
writer should deliberately model his manner after Cellini’s 
implies the confession of one of two things: his convic- 
tion of his own supreme autobiographical temperament, or 
his ignorance of the remarkable circumstances which com- 
bined to make the success of his model. It is not likely 
that Mr. Santley was convinced of any such rare literary and 
moral temperament. He had natural reason to suppose that 
the scenes of his lifetime, which have amused himself, might 
prove generally entertaining ; the struggles and successes 
of a public favourite are ever matters of a reasonably 
acute interest ; and since that other book of reminiscences, 
being the outcome of a singularly direct and vigorous nature, 
made a strong appeal to Mr. Santley’s tastes and preferences, 
which also are singularly uncomplex, one need not blame him 
too severely for his choice of Benvenuto as a standard of 
example, although it is a choice which shares in a certain 
irresponsibility. 

The result is rather unfortunate. It is not only scrappy, 
as its author intended it should be ; it also sprawls, it refuses 
to cohere. It is egotistic as only a book of reminiscence 
can be; but its egotism is excusable by reason of a certain 
consciousness of itself and a disregard of that consciousness 
which gives to it a sort of refreshing sincerity. The sincerity 
of the thing is perhaps a principal reason for its dulness. 
In literature which aims at entertainment, which is for the 
most part the record of little incidents that are fancied to 
have been amusing at the time of their occurrence, a scru- 
pulous devotion to objective truthfulness is sometimes a little 
undesirable. Repartee, quick witticism, readiness—all the 
qualities which demand a vital instancy from the actor and 
the speaker are, in their authentic and first display, inclined 
of their nature to a lack of polish. It is the humour of 


the moment—the time and the man—which gives them an 
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apparently enduring quality. In their preservation, therefore, 
it becomes almost necessary to compensate for the brilliancy 
derived from the humour of the moment by the application of 
polish. Most of the repartee, most of the rapid wit, that have 
gained their gossamer immortality have been thus translated, 
it may be taken for granted, into a language of specialised 
romance—of romantic wit. Merelyto report is not therefore to be 
realistic ; it is to be ineffably real, as real as was Sir Augustus 
Harris, and as little realistic. when he made that famous 
purchase of Voluptuary for his steeplechase at Drury Lane. 
Now, to be real when the act of vitality is past is to be un- 
avoidably dull ; and Mr. Santley is for the most part thus real, 
He has an interminable number of stories concerning people in 
whom the public does well to be interested. The great repre- 
sentatives of a dead school of singers, of which Mr. Santley is 
one of the last great and strong survivals, are naturally those 
whose words and actions generate a particular curiosity ; and 
of these Mr. Santley has much to speak. We shall not say 
that he brings nothing of interest in his comment and in his 
chronicle. His subject is too engrossing for that. But he falls 
short ; and by very reason of that lack of attention to artistic 
presentation of which we have already complained, and of 
which he is rather inclined to make a merit. He has taken 
himself and his past too irresponsibly. The memoirs of a man 
who can confess to such a career as Mr. Santley’s give usa 
right to large expectations. He has provided for his readers 
their own reasons for taking him seriously; and if they take 
him rather more seriously than he has taken himself, the fault 
scarce lies with them. 

Mr. Santley is a great singer: with the possible exception 
of M. Maurel, perhaps the greatest baritone of his time. For 
purity of utterance, for a dramatic instinct of song, for en- 
durance of tone, he is among modern artists in song a treasure 
of rare price. Therefore he has claims upon human kindliness ; 
and it is certainly not without interest that you follow the 
developments—-which yourself must piece together—of a 
career so notable as his. The early poverties, the insistent 
perseverance, the morning failures, the spurns that patient 
merit of the unworthy takes, the final possibilities of triumph, 
the triumph achieved—here are points in his book that are 
worth the while of some respectful consideration. Nothing 
could have been more heartbreaking to a man embarking upon 
an arduous and difficult profession than the accumulation of 
obstacles that darkened the early hop sof this singer's progress. 
And of those failures and obstacles Mr, Santley is man enough 
and egotist enough (thank goodness !) to make no mystery. 
This early narrative it is indeed which holds the book’s pith of 
interest. Here the story pieces together with some coherence, 
and confesses to passages of real character. It is supposed 
—by the ancient and musty platitudes into the truth of which 
it were bootless to inquire—that character is revealed more 
patently between the rags of hardship than beneath the fine 
linen of prosperity. And to apply the human platitude to the 
book, it is here that you glean some genuine information of the 
writer’s character. You recognise him as honest to a fault; as 
somewhat rough, very truthful, doggedly obstinate, and ex- 
tremely self-convinced. Afterwards, when the times of com- 
parative and full fame are come, the colour of the narrative 
goes dim, and you are confronted with those dismal stories 
whereof mention has already been made. Mr. Santley is on 
the stage singing in // Trovatore, and cannot finish his 
cadenza for nervousness; or Mario cannot find his wig; or a 
prima donna loses her petticoat; or Mr. Santley sings his 
aria half a note sharp; or Grisi disappoints an operatic 
management; or Mrs. Sartoris criticises Mr. Santley with 
some severity ; or he nearly slays a heroine by barely missing 
her ribs in a magnificent jump. It is all very pleasant; no 
doubt it is all perfectly true: as true as that you or | occa- 
sionally suffer from tooth-ache, occasionally miss a train, 
occasionally commit egregious follies, and occasionally restore 
the equilibrium by flashes of wisdom. This it is to have lived. 


A CENTURY SINCE 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. By AUSTIN Dobson. London: 
Chatto. 


Mr. Dobson’s prose has not the felicity of his verse, but it is 
very good prose of its kind, It is clear and pleasant and 
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accurate. It is not forcible nor suggestive, and perhaps is 
there/ore all the better for little studies of the eighteenth century, 
which do not pretend to be more than learned and sym- 
pathetic. One would, it is true, have welcomed more warmly 
something more penetrating, something nearer the root, espe- 
cially when the subject while admitting of no new facts, is still 
susceptible of a new light. ‘ Steele’s Letters, for instance, the 
first of the articles, is a mere reflection of Thackeray. ‘ A Day 
at Strawberry Hill’ shows you little more than Horace Walpole’s 
clothes. It is, in fact, as a curious and learned student that 
Mr. Dobson claims your admiration in these pages: not re- 
markably as an artist in words, hardly at all as an analyst of 
men and women. The last thing in the book, ‘Old Vauxhall 
Gardens, is in this regard the best. Carefully and clearly, step 
by step, their general plan and the details of their structure 
and their customs between 1750 and 1790 are set before you. 
It is a business-like and instructive performance, by no means 
‘that indefinite patchwork of anecdote which, with a judicious 
sprinkling of shoe-buckles and periwigs, of hoops and gipsy- 
hats, so often,’ as he complains, ‘does duty for “a picture of 
the time,.”’ 

Next to his erudition, the point about Mr. Dobson that strikes 
one here is that he is one of the few deserving owners of 
interesting books. He has, for example, a copy of Peauties 
of the Spectators, etc.—(life is short)—given by Jonas Hanway, 
famous for his travels and his anti-tea pamphlet and the wrath 
of Dr. Johnson, to the ‘Twin Sisters Miss Elizabeth, and Miss 
Caroline Grigg’: ‘from bachelor caution, or from other obscure 
cause, Hanway always attaches a Dingley to his Stella.” He 
has the reprint of No. 17 of the North Briton which Wilkes 
issued after Hogarth’s etching of him. He has a copy of 
Pepys’ Memoirs Relating to the State of the Royal Navy 
of England, which was presented to a Mr. Mills by Thomas 
Coram, the founder of the Foundling. Also—but envy grows 
importunate. Round his possessions Mr. Dobson writes 
as we have said; little of what he says would be new to a 
student of his period, and most of it is so vastly interesting 
that quotation is difficult. One must note some of his 
twenty little articles in general terms. He gives the somewhat 
curious history of Spence’s Anecdotes, & propos of which the 
foibles of ‘Mr. Pope, of Twickenham and Parnassus, are 
touched on with a neat sarcasm. There are some rather super- 
fluous animadversions on the tedium of Mrs. Lenox’s Female 
Quixote: Mrs. Lenox, one is reminded, was the heroine of a 
blameless supper party at Johnson’s Ivy Lane Club. Of John- 
son himself, and his mourning for ‘ Tetty,” Mr. Dobson writes 
with a very pleasing delicacy of sympathy ; and one is glad to 
remark a true perception of Boswell’s genius, mentioned in re- 
gard to Pastor Moritz’s interesting letters from England. Of 
Fielding (loyage fo Lisbon) he gives a truer picture than the 
ordinary, though the scope of his study does not oblige him to 
yo deeply into that great and admirable artist’s character. Lord 
Chesterfield is put right, to some extent, with the world, though 
Mr. Dobsoa might have been a thought bolder in his cham- 
pionship of a person, in the general depreciation of whom 
there has been so much cant. There are appreciative studies 
of art, Bewick’s Tail-piece, and of Stothard (called ‘The 
Quaker of Art’), with some charming book-gossip about 
Goldsmith’s library and Gray’s : whose habit of annotation is 
of itself sufficient explanation of his slender output. 

Lastly—for a critic of Mr. Dobson may be hypercritical— 
there are one or two faults of detail. Waller’s letter on Sacha- 
rissa’s marriage was wr.tten not to her, but to her sister. 
He speaks of Steele’s Irish brogue, but Dennis bears witness : 
‘God has marked him more abundantly than he did Cain, and 
stamped his native country on his face, his understanding. . . . 
The Hibernian brogue is still upon all these, though long habit 
and length of days have worn it off his tongue.’ There is a 
very poor joke on page 129, but on page 237 you come upon a 
pun—(‘... sung at Vauxhall by the celebrated Mrs. Bland— 
blandior Orpheo’)—which Selwyn might have written to Horace 
Walpole. 


PRETTY PIERRE 
Pierre and His People. By GILBERT PARKER. London: 
Methuen. 
The history of Canada, a history teeming with the rarest 
elements of romance, dates almost from the time when first 
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the lust of adventure in lands unknown took hold upon the 
modern world; and it is more than remarkable that so rich 
a store of experience, sentiment and individuality should 
have found no expression in literature. There is the folk-lore 
of French-Canada: but it is French in grain. There are 
divers minor poets : but their work might have been produced 
in Kensington. And of the solitary Canadian novel, /e Chien 
d Ur, one can only say that not even the praise of Mr. Howells 
has cast it into the damnation of disrepute and oblivion. But, 
at the last analysis, so far as the arts are concerned, Canada is 

or was, until the other day—a waste land and an uninhabited. 
The greater, then, must be Mr. Gilbert Parker’s credit, in that 
he has peopled this desert even as Bret Harte peopled Califor- 
nia. A writer whose first book professes to inform the public 
of the life of a race which hitherto had been foreign to fiction 
may count himself lucky if he escape the charge of imitation. 
Let it then be said at once that Mr. Parker opens up his tract 
in a manner entirely hisown. It would have been easy for 
him to write short stories about Canada packed with reminis- 
cences of Bret Harte, or Mr.Cable, or Mr. Kipling. But while 
this book gives proof that he has studied diligently in more 
schools than one, his method and style remain quite personal 
and independent. 

The romancer of a country-side may create types as readily 
as a Parisian novelist: the power being given. He must 
show in action those passions and motives which are the 
common birth-right of the race: discover their expression as 
that expression is modified by racial temperament and local 
conditions. Mr. Parker has observed these conditions. He 
has tried, he says, to feel his way towards the heart of the life 
of trappers and half-breeds and voyageurs, the men of the 
prairie and the backwoods. He has shown at what points 
their experience touches that of mankind at large, and in what 
way the forces of passion act upon representative character. 
Pierre and His People, then, is more than a collection of short 
stories. The book is reallya tale of a picaroon. Pretty Pierre, 
the half-breed gambler, does not invariably play the chief 
part. He is established as an individual: but at times he 
speaks and acts (one cannot help thinking) as the type of 
all his countrymen. Now the interest of a situation centres 
round him; again, his duties are entirely subordinate. Other 
men, as Shon McGann, appear in the same manner. Mr. 
Parker's wisdom on this point is to be commended. His 
faculties all lead him towards the presentation of a single situa- 
tion and its evolution: the simpler the motive, the greater his 
success. Thus ‘The Stone,’ ‘The Flood,’ and ‘The Crimson 
Flag’—famiiiar all to readers of this journal—may be taken to 
show how his power over a subject increases according to the 
constriction of the passion: and beside these may be named 
‘She of the Triple Chevron’ and ‘A Sanctuary of The Plains, 
which closes the volume, and leaves Pierre ‘busy with the 
grim ledger of his life. In Pierre himself, a very natural 
product of the outlands of civilisation, you find the link 
between a series of ardent dramas in act, that are as it were 
the first-fruits of that compost of memory, sentiment and 
circumstance which, as we have already seen, is Canada. 

Such an enterprise might have been carried out to a frigid 
and academic effect. Mr. Parker's book throbs with vitality. 
These men and these women are no mere shadow shapes 
that come and go across a landscape of dream. They 
are preoccupied with the central facts of life. The careful 
reader is not in a position to deny their existence or to ques- 
tion the probability of their deeds. Mr. Parker compels intelli- 
gence and recognition of his persons, and the most of them 
have a healthy element of original sin in their composition. 
In fact, his fault is the desire to make the reader sympathise 
with a character which would be avoided under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. (Not that a judicious mixture of virtue and 
vice is by any means to be condemned). The secret of this 
fault is probably to be found in the fact that his temper 
is analytic, and goes out naturally to the dissection of complex 
characters. And yet he scores most heavily with such simple, 
honest women as Mary Calley and Jen Galbraith. His pre- 
ference is for the situation that is a veritable final crisis. He 
does not work by synthesis, nor produce his effects by great 
flashes of inspired and inspiring generalisation. Rather does 
he proceed by a deliberate elaboration of detail. He has the 
art of suppression : sometimes, indeed, that art is almost too 
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plainly at his command. But he can distinguish between 
what is essential, necessary fact and what is merely significant 
or interesting. His style is blunt and forcible, although at 
times in his progressive arrangement of details, he has a con- 
cision of speech which recalls the cold simplicity of Newman’s 
early sermons. On the whole, too, his dialogue is a vast deal 
better than his narrative—-a rare and very admirable gift. And 
his book remains, a daring attempt carried out by sound 
practices to a solid—sometimes a brilliant—issue. It is an 
achievement of the sort that a man under forty has the right to 
plume himself upon : a performance pledging to performances 
of far greater merit. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. H. N. Hutchinson, in Extinct Monsters (London : Chap- 
man and Hall), has produced a piece of natural history that is 
far more amusing than most novels, and as full of instruction 
as a book of its size can well be: it is illustrated with many 
diagrams and with five and twenty plates, the work of Mr. J, 
Smit, whose excellence is vouched for by no less an authority 
than Dr. Henry Woodward ; and to the unscientific eye they 
are certainly graphic and spirited. Days with Sir Roger de 
Coverley (London : Macmillan) is a set of reprints from Zhe 
Spectator (not Mr. Hutton’s, the other), very prettily and in- 
telligently illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson : it makes an ex- 
cellent Christmas book. In Across France in A Caravan 
(Edinburgh : Blackwood) the author of A Day of My Lise at 
Eton tells how he drove a sort of gypsy cart from Bordeaux to 
Genoa, and what happened to him and his by the way : there 
is a very great deal of it, but itis easy skipping all through, and 
people with nothing else to be at may do far worse than read it : 
the illustrations are good of their kind. Renan in English is not 
exactly Renan: but his translated essays included in Studies 
in Religious History (London: Heinemann) are most of them 
good reading as well as erudite and luminous illustrations of a 
point of view. The J/emoir of Charles Knight (London : Bent- 
ley), by Mrs. Clowes, the subject’s granddaughter, is an honest 
and straightforward yet affectionate account of an honourable 
working life. The Aiag Poppy (London: Longmans) of the 
late Lord Lytton, a fantasy in twelve books, abounds in wit and 
ingenuity and good writing, but on the whole is mortal dull. 
The St. Thomas of Canterburyand St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
(same publishers) of the Rev. Father Barraud, S.J., are no 
worse than most other sham Elizabethan dramas. The several 
essays contained in the second and third volumes of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s Hours in a Library (London: Smith, Elder) are 
acute, suggestive, brilliant as ever. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s oft-quoted adage that ‘ Adventures are 
to the adventurous’ may be too literally interpreted. It is 
adventurous for a blind man to attempt a crowded London 
crossing, for an investor to take shares in a company of which 
he knoweth naught; but the misfortunes likely to result from 
such folly are scarce worth calling adventures. In Afissing 
Friends, the latest volume of ‘ The Adventure Series’ (London: 
Unwin), we have the experiences of a Danish Emigrant in 
Queensland between 71 and ’80. °Tis hard to imagine how 
the record can have won to sucha place. The conditions of 
life in Queensland a decade of years or so ago are fairly well 
known ; and the present writer in no way adds to our knowledge. 
Adventures he had none ; and such squalid misfortunes as he 
incurred were due to his own silliness. A carpenter by trade, 
he was at no difficulty in earning a livelihood, but he seems to 
have preferred to associate himself in business of which he had 
no experience, and with unscrupulous loafers who rejoiced to 
find a dupe. Thus he made a considerable sum of money by 
running a grog-shop at some gold-diggings, but got blind drunk 
and was robbed of every stiver. When it is added that he has 
no literary merit and not too much grammar, and that the half- 
dozen illustrations have but the faintest connection with his 
text, it only remains to regret that his career should have been 
allowed alongside the lives of such gallant spirits as John Shipp 
and Captain Eastwick, to say nothing of the Filibusters and 
the Buccaneers. 

In one sense it is unfortunate that history is the biography 
of great men, since there is often more human interest in the 
lives and sufferings of common men than in the destruction of 
dynasties and the tottering of thrones. And it is the peculiar 
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merit of Ze Roman d’un Royaliste sous la Révolution : Souvenirs 
du Comte du Virieu le Marquis de Beauregard (Paris: Plon) 
that it presents with a wealth of minute details the adventures of 
a typical Royalist family during the worst of the Revolution : it 
is full of adventure and full of interest. We have also received 
Mr. A.Vandam’s Masterpieces of Crime (London : Eden), a set of 
readable papers reprinted from Zhe Weekly Despatch; Essays 
New and Old (London: Longmans), by E. R. G., a pamphlet 
partly reprinted from Oncea Week; A Scamper Through the 
States (London: Office of Zhe Polytechnic Magazine) a com- 
pilation which will be found useful next year at Chicago ; 
a new edition of the first volume of Life and Labour of 
the People in London (London: Macmillan), edited by 
Charles Booth; a new edition, being the second, of Jedi- 
terranean Winter Resorts (London: Stanford), edited by 
E.A.R. Ball; Past and Future (London: Kegan Paul), by Charles 
Moore Jessop, being a second edition, with addenda, of Saturn's 
Kingdom ; a new edition of The Slave of the Lamp (London : 
Smith, Elder), by Henry Seton Merriman ; a new edition of A 
Woman of the World (same publishers), by F. Mabel Robin- 
son ; //ymns: their History and Development (London : Black), 
by Lord Selborne, being a reprint, with a few additions and 
variations, from the Encyclopedia Britannica; An Easy Notation 


for Sketching Music (London: Simpkin), by F. Weber; a six- 


penny edition of Shelley (London: Dicks); The Antipodean 
(London : Chatto), edited by G. E. EvansandJ.T. Ryan; the new 
part, being the fifteenth, of the admirable illustrated edition of 
Green’s Short History of the English People (London: Mac- 
millan), and a pamphlet on 7he Direct Veto London: Watts), 
by H. Lb. Harrrop. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
Ficrion 


Mrs. Crocker. London: Chatto. 3 vols, 
Mrs. Whitney. London : Ward, Lock. 

A Troublesome Trio. Mrs. Bray. Paisley : Gardner. 

In Revolt. ¥:.S. Grossman. London: Eden. 

Jean de Kerdren. Vhilippe St. Hilaire. London : Unwin. 
Laura Ruthven's Widowhood. C. J. Wills and J. Davidson. 


A Family Likeness. 
A Golden Gosstp. 


London : Lawrence. 3 vols. 
Life in Him Yet. HH. St. John Raikes. Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. 


Mrs. Herbert Martin. London: Ward 
3 vols. 


William Westall. 


Many Years Ago. 
and Downey. 

Roy of Roy's Court. 
Downey. 3 vols. 

The Preacher's Daughter. A. ¥. 
Low. 

The Priceless Orchid. Vercy Ainslie. London: Sampson Low, 

'Twixt Wood and Sea. Elizabeth Godfrey. London ; Chapman, 


London: Ward and 


Barr. London: Sampson 


3 vols. 
VERSE 
A Country Muse. New Series. N. R. Gale. London: 
Nutt. 3s. 6d. 
King Poppy. The Earl of Lytton. London; Longmans, 
Ios. 6d. 


Poems. Alice Meynell. 
Love Songs of Ireland. 
don: Unwin. 


London: Mathews. 5s. 
Edited by Katharine Tynan. Lon- 


3s. Gd. 


TRAVEL 


Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean. 
London : Sampson Low. 

Bombay and Western India. James Douglas. London ; Samp- 
son Low. 42s. 

Genoa, the Superb. V. W. 
12s. 6d. 

Short Stalks. FE. N. Buxton. London: Stanford. 21s. 

Six Years of Adventure in Congo-Land, ¥. J. Glave. London: 
Sampson Low. 6s. 

The Capitals of the World. With preface by H. D. Traill, 
London: Sampson Low. 63s. 


Lee Merewether. 
7s. Od. 


Johnson. London : 


Gay. 











] UPTURE CURED.—J. A. SH®RMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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BioGRAPHY 


Dr. Kidd of Aberdeen. James Stark. 

Notable Women Authors of the Day. H.C. 
Bryce. 10s, 6d. 

The Life of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
Kelly. London: Chapman. 16s. 


Aberdeen : Wylie. 
Black. Glasgow; 


J. Fitzmaurice- 


History 


Formation of the Union (1750-1829). Albert Bushnell. Lon- 


don; Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


History of the English Paritament. G.B. Smith. London: 
Ward, Lock. 24s. 
The History of the United States. J. Rhodes. London: 


Macmillan. 24s. 


MISCELLANEA 
Chinese Stortes. WR. K. Douglas. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
12s. 6d. 
Coursing and Falconry. WH. Cox and the Hon. G. Lascelles 
London: Longmans. Ios, 6d. 
English Folk-Rhymes. G. T. Northall. London : Kegan Paul. 
tos. 6d, 


Excavations of the American School at Athens. C. Waldstein. 


London: Williams and Norgate. 12s. 


History of Upton Court. A. M. Sharp. London: Stock. 
255. 

Impressions of Dante. J.\W. Cross. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 
6s. 


Japan and its Art. 

Manin Art, P. G. Hamerton, 

Masterpieces of Crime. A.P. 

Old Gamuel; A Lyric Play. 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Painters’ Colours. G.H. Hurst. London: Griffin. 12s. 6d. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury and St. Elizabeth of Hungary. C.W. 
Barraud. London: Longmans. $s. 

Science in Arcady. Grant Allen. London: Lawrence. 

The Algebra of Coplanar Vectors and Trigonometry. R. B- 
Hayward. London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


M. b. Huish. London: Simpkin. 12s. 
London: Macmillan. 73s. 6d. 

Vandam. London: Eden. 2s. 

Thamas Newbigging. London : 


The Art of Pastry Making. Emile Hérissé. London: Ward, 
Lock. 2s. 6d. 

The Great Enigma. WW.S. Lilly. London: Murray. 

The Humour of Italy. Edited by A. Werner. London: Scott. 
3s. 6d. 

The Jesuits in Poland. A. ¥. Pollard. Oxford: Blackwell. 
2s. 6d. 


The‘ Purgatory’ of Dante. 
don: Macmillan. Ios. 

The Real Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. F. C. 
London: Bradbury. §s. 

The Rhythm of Life. Alice Meynell. 

The Theory of Wages. H. M. Thompson. 
millan. 3s. 6d. 

The Windsor Peerage for 1893. 
London: Chatto. 12s. 6d. 


Translated by C. L. Shadwell. Lon- 
Burnand. 


London : Mathews. 5s. 
London: Mac- 


Edited by Edward Walford. 


ForEIGN 


Berlin: Besser. 5m. 
M. Kaluza. Berlin: 


Aus den Vorbergen. Y. Heyse. 

Chaucer und der Rosenroman. 
$m. 

Der Klosterjaeger. WL. Ganghofer, Stuttgart: Bonz. 5m. 

Der Liedermacher. J. Stinde. Berlin: Freund. 3m. 

liguren und Ansichten der Pariser Schreckensett 1791 b%s 1794. 
J. Eckardt. Leipzig: Dunker. 8m. 

Korschungen sur alten Geschichte. 1. Band; Zur aeltesten 
griechishen Geschichte. YF. Meyer. Halle; Niemeyer. 
8m. 

Fuerst Bismarck in Friedrichsruh. 
Union. 50m. 

Im roemtschen Palast. A. 
Verlagsanst. 85m. 

Kulturrechte des Alten Amertha. 1. Das Recht der Asteken. 
J. Kohler. Stuttgart: Enke. 4m. 

La Gendse de l Homme. A. de Panoagua. 

L’Ennemi des Lots. Maurice Barres. Paris : 


Felber. 


C. W. Allers. Stuttgart : 


Evers. 2, Baende. Breslau: 


“9 


Paris: Carré. 5fr. 
Perrin. 3fr.50. 
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L’Inde et les Hindous. Notes ét lmpressions. 
Paris: l‘ischbacher. 4fr. 

Le Problime de la Vie. Le Marquis de Nadaillac. 
Masson. 3fr.50. 

L’Evolution Intellectuelle et Morale de ?Enfant. S.Compavre. 


Monchoisy. 


Paris: 


_ Paris: Hachette. tofr. 

L'Iivolution Sociale. Bernard-Lavergne. Paris : Fischbacher. 
3fr. 

Politik: Geschichtliche Naturlehre der Monarchie, Aristo- 
kratie und Demokratie. WW. Roscher. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
10m. 

Provenzalisches Supplement Woeterbuch. ¥. Lévy. 1, Heft 
Leipzig: Reisland. 4m. 

Voltaire. Etudes Critiques. Ed, Champion. Paris: Flam- 
marion. 3fr.50. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Eprror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case 





Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DovuGLas, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 63. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the worid, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in PARIs of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 





Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


GRIFFITH, Fi, IRR. IN & CO. beg to call 


ssued by them, which are now 





n to the following New Novels t 

) ve Ah has all the Libraries, ‘RITA'S’ Stories are always popula 
nd her new one, hei pub sis hed, is entitled ASENATH of the 

FORD, a Romance of the Red Earth Couniry, in $ 

FLORENCE M. (RR "AT'S New Three-Volume Novel, HOW 
LIKE A WOMAN, is pronounced by the SCOTSMAN fo be equal 
in point of merit to the best literary work she has produced, and 
entertaining and readable from beginning to end. The very original 
Three-Volume Story, WHITHER? éy WV. £. FRANCIS, is thus 
spoken of by some of the leading journals; ‘ The plot is well handled 
. « Lhe Story never loses interest. The incidental descriptions are 
d,and the subsidiary characters well drawn.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
The MANCHESTER EXAMINER Says that the story contains much of 
power, freshness of incident, and of poetic feeling. ‘ Thoroughly 
readable, —GUARDIAN, ‘ Her heroine ts 


ve giving us sufficient love-making, she knows 
Po) °o ff ° 


worth a dozen of the majority ; 
nd while she ts not ak 
better than to fill her book with the unprofitable flirtations of young 
people.’ — STANDARD, ‘AN EVIL REPUTATION. 
DORA RUSSELL’S latest Novel, and is published in one volume, 
and ts full of startling surprises,’ says the ACADEMY; and the 
LApDY's PICTORIAL says the story will keep up Dora Russell's good 
eputation as a writer of stories, with well-thought-out and well- 


wet ret Alot 
MSTAINCA Ptivls. 


ETON OF OLD; or, 


1811-1822, By an OLD COLLEGER. 
Price 15s, 
250 Copies only printed on special hand-made paper, with the Cuts 


Eighty Years Since— 
o 
Crown 4to, cloth. Illustrated. 
+ 
printed on Japanese paper and mounted, bound in bevelled boards and gilt 
tops, price 21s, 
A sketch of the li fe and manners of Eilon boy fret oll 1822, the era of 
the Reg eNCy, Geor ye FTF. and lite Jron Du ke , a dest ription of the old k weg 
account of Dr. Keate, by one of his Scholars ; closing 


vith a contrast of the Eton of our grandfathers with the 
Wew Fllustrated Story Book. 


LENA’S TALES FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 


Illustrated by CHARLES L. Port. 


moers,s and an 


QuINCEY LANE, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
FARRAN & CO., 


GRIFFITH, 39 CHARING CRoss, LONDON. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S LIST. 


THE GREAT WAR 
OF 189—: 


A FORECAST. 


By Rear-Admiral COLOMB;; Colonel MAURICE, Staff College; 
Captain MAUDE; ARCHIBALD FORBES; CHARLES 
LOWE; D. CHRISTIE MURRAY; and F. SCUDAMORE. 


+ 














* In this narrative, an attempt is made to forecast the course of events 
preliminary and incidental to the Great War, which, in the opinion of 
military and political experts, will probably occur in the immediate future. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
SECRET SERVICE. 


The Recollections of a Spy. 
By Major HENRI LE CARON. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles of Original Documents. Demy 8vo, 15s, 


* 7 


In order to erable Librarians and Booksellers to supply the demand 
for the above work, the Publisher has just issued a SIXTH F.DITION, in 
which—pendente /ite—a few contentious lines are omitted ; but the book in 
its Original Version can still be had of the Publisher. 


THE DRAMA—ADDRESSES. 
By HENRY IRVING. 
With a Portrait by J. M’NEmLL WHISTLER. 
Feap. 8vo, rough edges, 3s. 6d. 


* 75 Copies, on Van Gelder paper, extra binding. 


/ 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


4, Study of his Life and Work. 
By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A. Oxon. 


With Portraits and 21 Illustrations from Photegraphis specially taken for 
this Work. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW EXODUS. 


A Study of Israel in Russia 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


QUEEN JOANNA lI. 


OF NAPLES, SICILY, AND JERUSALEM. 
Countess of Provence, Forcalquier, and Piedmont. 
An Essay on her Times. 

By ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 16s. 


STUDIES OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


By ERNEST RENAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
These essays have never before appeared in En; 


THE REALM of the HABSBURGS. 


By SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author ‘Imperial Germany,’ &c. Crown 


8vo, 78. 6d. 


NEW FICTION. 
OQUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE TOWER OF TADDEO. In 3 vols. At all 


Libraries. 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zancwist, 


Author of ‘ The Old Maid’s Club.’ In 3 vols. At all Libraries. 


A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE FEATHER. 


3y ‘ TASMA,’ Author of ‘The Penance of Portia James,’ &c. In 3 
vois. At all Libraries. 


CAPT N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. By Hatt Caine, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Fifth Thousand, 
By the Same Author, uniform with the above. 


THE BONDMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT. 
THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. By bowunp 


GossE, Author of ‘ Gossip in a Library.” Crown 6vo, = 


VANITAS. By Vernon Ler, Author of ‘ Hauntings.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. Crown Copyright Series. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. l'rom the 


Norwegian of BJORNSPERNE BJORNSON, With an Introduction by 
EDMUND GOssE. Fourth Edition. Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 35. 6d. 


COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ‘The Moment After,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. {Crown Copyright Series. 


THE ATTACK ON THE MILL; and other Sketches 
of War. By EMILE ZoL_A. With an Introduction by EDMUND 
GosseE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE NAULAHKA: a Story of West and East. By 


RUDYARD KIPLING and WoLcoTr BALESTIER. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand. 


* 7 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
TRUBNER, & CO., LT, 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart, 
y = ° . 
A Contribution to our Knowledge of 
~y . e 
Seedlings. 
By Sir JOHN LuBBock, Bart. 2 Vols, demy 8vo, 36s. net. 
‘ The germination of plants is certainly not the least interesting portion 
of their life history, but it has not as vet attracted the attention it deserves.’ 
Extract from Preface, 
NEW VOLUME IN THE ‘INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFI 


SERIES.’ 


Man and the Glacial Period. 
By G. FREDERICK WricGut, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘The Ice Age 
in North America.’ With 111 Illustrations and Maps, is now ready at 
all Libraries and Booksellers. Price <s. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE ‘PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.’ 

Lectures on the History of Philosophy. 
l'ranslated from the German of HEGEL by E. S. HALDANE. 3 vols. 
large post 8vo, Vol. I. 12s. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED BY PROF, RAY LANKESTER. 

‘yy . ai - : 

The History of Creation , 
Or, the Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants by the Action of 
Natural Causes. A Popular Exposition of the Doctrine of Evolution, 


From the latest German I dition of ExNsT HAECKEI Translation 
Revised by Prof. E. RAY LANKESTER. Fourth Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, large post 8vo, 32s. 


NEW AND ANNOTATED EDITION, 


vY 
Lombard Street . 
A Description of the Money Market. By WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Tenth Edition. With Notes bringing the Work up to the Present 
Time, by EF JOHNSTONE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY MR. J. J. AUBERTIN. 
Wanderings and Wonderings. 


In Burma, Kashmir, Ceylon, Singapore Java, Siam ome 
en ‘ila Formosa, Korea, China, Cambodia, .\ustralia, New Zealand, 
\laska, the States. By J. J. AUBERTIN. With Port rait Map, and 7 
Illustrations, crown 8yo, 8s. 6d 


NEW EDITION, 
Past and Future , 


™ ng a Second ee with Addenda, of SATURN'S KINtDOM. 


, Fable and ha By CHARLES Moore Jessov, M.R.C.P. Lond; 
De puty Sorg.-Gen. H.M.’s Forces (retired). Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The Classic Birthday Book. 
By F. W. AVELING, M. B.Sc.. Prine | of the Independent 
College, Taunton. 4to, ¢ ‘oth 8s. 6d. ; pa ste grain, 15s.; tree calf, 
215. 
‘Choice and luxuriant quotation is the mark of ‘' The Classic Birthday 
Book." ‘The extracts show discrimination and tast: Saturday Review. 
‘ The most sumptious Birthday Book we have seen,’ —Literary Wor 


Tlindustani Idioms. 


With Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. For the Use of Candidates 
for the Higher Standard. By Colonel A. N. Puivtirs, late Indian 
Army. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE VEILED HAND. 


oy FREDERICK WICKS. 
A Novel 2 the Sixties, the Seventies, and the 
Eighties. 


With lllustrations by Jean de Paleologue 
1 vol., 416 pp., large 8vo, mpernnnenesy bound, tos. 6d. 


{1TURDAY REVIEW says:—‘ The incidents packed into ‘*The Veiled 
Hand” are very numerous and dramatic Mr. Wi ks manages his plentitude of 
episode with such skill that his packing is not a congestion. Hs plot, which 1s 
exces dingly ingenious, involves a wide variety of urgent topics, all of which Mr 
Wicks tre with familiarity, shrewdness, and vivacity. ln the matter of coustruc- 
tion ‘* The Veil d Hand” ts extreme ly kalful.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH says: The plot of this ingenious fiction 1s at least as 


elaborate as any to be found in the earlicr works of Sue, De Balzac, or Dumas the 
elder.’ 

WESTERN MORNING NEWS says:— At a time when people are deploring 
the decadence of English fiction, and asking who are to fill the proud position 
formerly held by such write rs as Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot, it is 
pleasant to come across a novel displaying many of the be st traits of famous E nglish 
novelists. .... Related in maste ny style, wit, and humour, sarcasm, knowledge of 
human nature, and the philosophy that comes of experience, being ron a 
exhibited in this very remarkable novel. Many of the passages are as good as 
anything to be found in “ Vanity I ‘air,’ and there is not pes slightest exaggeration 
in saying that the « hapter he aded ‘* A Party of Kight” is one of the very best things 
in English fiction. The book will take high rank as ade scription of some of 
the social follic and hype vcrisies of the day. 

MORNING POST says :— ‘His story arrests and retains attention from first to 
last, the study of the unscrupulous Delfoy being thoroughly remarkable for 
restrained power and analytical discernment. Mr. Wicks is effective without 
exaggeration, while his cynicism is tempered by a lively sense of humour . 


rs ; “ee 
strong human interest, and brilliant originality of manner. 


EDEN, KEMINGTON & CO., LONDON AND SYDNEY, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND €0.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Volume of Poems by Lord Tennyson. 


THE DEATH OF OENONE, 
AKBAR’S DREAM, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Poet Laureate. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. P. G. HAMERTON. 


MAN IN ART. — By Putte G. Hamerton. 


IWIustrated by Etchings and P hotogravure s from Pictures by Sir F. 
Leighton, Alma Tadema, Watts, Sir John Gilbert, Luke Fildes, 
Dicksee, G. Leslie, Gonzalo Coques, Philippe de Champagne, Maes, 
Schalken, Murillo, Ghirlandajo, Ary Scheffer, Moreau, Botticelli, 
Pisano, Giovanni Bellini, Borgognone, Walenn, \WWoolner, M.de Roton, 
Mackiln, Rude, Luca della Robbia, Tassaert, Bellanger, Fra Angelico, 
Albert Diirer, Lucas of Leyden, Rembrandt. Etched or Photogravured 
by Norman Hurst, Rhead, C. O. Murray, M. Manesse, Didier, Flam- 
eng, Goupil Process, Dujardin, Annan and Swan, Amand Durand, 
Guillaume, Pierre Gusman. Printed on J. Dickinson and Co.'s Hand- 
made Paper, Columbier 8vo, £3 135. 6d. net. 
* © Kdition de Luxe (limited to 175 copies, 50 of which are for America), printed 
on John Dickinson's and Co’ hand-made paper and the Illustrations on Japane ? 
Vedlum.—£t0 108. net. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF ‘THE PURGATORY.’ 


THE PURGATORY OF DANTE 


\LIGHIERI. An Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. By 

CHARLES LANCELOT SHAI WELL, Wy \, B.C.L., with an Introduction 

by WALTER PATER, M.A. Extra crown 8vo, parchment, ros. net. 
SECOND EDITION WITH ANNOTATIONS. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITU- 


LION OF ATHENS. Iranslated and Annotated » which 
added some new readings in ‘ Paradise Lost’ by E. Poster, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


a THREE NEW NOVELS. 


THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE AND THE 


HEIR-APPARENT. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—‘A book such as no living fictiomst could have 
written—a book which one reads with sustained eagerness of interest, and lays down 


with a sigh of satisfied pleasure. 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marton Craw- 


FORD. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 3ts, 6d. 
17HEN/-AEUM.— Astory with many strong points, told with all the spirit we 
are wont to expect from the author. 


CALMIRE. 2 Vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


whi A has already created a great sensation tn America, 





here it has be m des d as ‘the greatest Novel in many respects which has 
pp wath ¢ presi nut decade. 
NEW Vi 1 ME OF MACMILLAN'’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. By Cnuartes 


DICKENS. With 44 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. CHARLES BOOTHS 
WELL-KNOWN WORK. 


LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE 


PEOPLE IN LONDON. Edited by CHARLES r 
EAST CENTRAL AND SOUTH LONDON. Cro ye 


35. 6d. 

. The remaining Volumes :—Vol. 11. STRE“TS and POPUIT ATION 
Cz 1's SIFIED.—Vol. Ill. BLOCKS ef BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS and 
IMMIGRATION.—Vol. lV. EAST LONDON INDUSTRIES—will loz 
at monthly hate mals, uniform in size and pri 


A NEW BOOK ON THE THEORY OF WAGES. 


THE THEORY OF WAGES AND ITS 


APPLICATION TO THE EIGHT HOURS QUESTION AND 
OTHER LABOUR PROBLEMS. By HErBeRT M. THOMPSON, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 


‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. ‘Chere are few ballads in the English language more . stirring 
than ‘The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott.’= Spectal‘or, 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 
St. James's Gazette. 
‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed, There is strength and 
genius in Mr. Parker's style.'—Datly Zelegraph. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





Now Ready, price 7d. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. 


FJRM!NS THE FIRST PART oF THE ENLARCED SERIES. Conta winc: 
1. LONDON UNDERMINED. 
Chapters, by VINCENT ELSDEN. 
. MR. WALTER BESANT AND THE FAST-ENDERS. by 
RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 
A SMILE, A TEAR, . wr Original Song. Words and 
Music by W. J. FOXeELt, B.A., B.Mus. Lond, 
4. ON THE ‘UNDERGROU ND? By F. M. Howtmes. 
. IMITATION, TRUE AND FALSE. By FRANK BEDDARD, 
M.A., F.R.S., Prosector to the Zoological Soc siety of London. 
6.‘ THAT OTHER STORY.’ By the Author of ‘The Rock of 
Kazim.’ 
7. SOME FAMOUS RESIDENTS AT HAMPTON COURT. 
8. THAT HORRIBLE NIGHTMARE. By a Family Doctor. 
9. SNOW FIGURES. By J. F. Sutiivan. 
10. THE MYSTERY OF GARSTIN HOUSE. By WILLIAM 
CAIRNS. 
11. WOW A WILDERNESS BECAME A GARDEN. 
12, HER ‘STUDY FROM LIFE.’ 
Auther of ‘ Captain Kitty. 
13. ABOUT GLASS CLOTIT EMBROIDERY. 
MASTERS. 
14. WHAT TO WEAR IN DECEMBER. By our Paris and 
London Cor respondents. 
15. A GOSSIP FROM BOOKLAND. 
16. THE GATHERER. An Illustrated Reco.d of Invention, 
Discovery, and Science. 
17, NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. Open to all readers of 
‘ Cassell’s Magazine 
1. Four-Part Story. Prizes of £50, £40, and £30. 
2. Photographic Portrait Competition. Prizes of £5, £L4.and £3. 
3. Domestic Art Competition. Prizes of £5, £4, and £3 eg 
18. A ROMANCE OF MAN. New Serial Story. By C. E. C. 
WEIGALL, Author of ‘ The Temptation of Dulce Carruthers,’ etc. 
19. RICHARD JENKINS MASTER. New Serial Story. By 
SIDNEY GRIER. d ; 


A Complete Story in Three 


to 


ve 


wm 


By LILLIAs WASSERMANN, 


3y ELLEN T, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


At all the Libraries. In 2 vols., post 8vo., 


DARK 


A Tale of the Down Country. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
SLAVE OF THE LAMP.’ 


At all the Libraries on Monday next. In 2 vols., post Svo 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO 
ANOTHER. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Author of ‘The Slave of the Lamp,’ ‘ Young Mistley,’ ete. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. by Lesiie Srepuen. 
New, Revised, Re-arranged, and Cheaper Edition, with Additional 
Chapters. In 3 vols., Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD: an Everyday 


Story. By F. MABEL ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Disenchantment,’ ‘ The 
Plan of Campaign,’ etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By Hewry Seton 
MERRIMAN, Author of ‘Young Mistley,’ etc. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER, 


containing ‘MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,’ by S. 
BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘Court Royal,’ etc., Chaps. 
25 to 29.—' UP A CREEK IN DEMERARA.'—‘ THE DICTATOR.’ 

‘UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLES AND MARY 
LAMB.— THE RISE OF TOWNS.'--‘CHIMES.’— THE 
COUNTESS RADNA,’ by W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ 
‘Heaps of Money,’ ete., Chaps. 21 to 24. 

PRICE SIXPENCE, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 15 Waterloo Place. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER. 
Labour Leaders on the Labour Question: 
1. The Unemployed. By Joun Burns, M.P. 
2. Mr. Chamberlain’s Programme: 
By Tuomas Burr, M.P. 
By Hi. H. CHAMPION. 
By J. Kerr Harpir, M.P. 
By SAM Woops, M.P. 
By St. GEORGE MIVART. 
3y SiR Hernert MAXWELt, Bart, M.P. 
By the Hon. Mrs. LYTTELTON GELL. 
Railway Mismanagement. by W. M. AcwortTnh. 
Aspects of Tennyson. (I.) By H. D. TRAILL. 
£38,000,000 per Annum! Jy the Right Hon, JEsszE COLLINGs, 
M.P. 
A ‘Candidates’ Protection Society.’ By J. A. FARRER. 
The Morality of Vivisection. By the Bisnor OF MANCHESTER. 
By Sir GEORGE TAUBMAN-GOLDIE, 


Happiness ir Hell. 
Walling the Cuckoo. 
Squandered Girlhood. 


‘Spheres of Influence.’ 
K.C,M.G, 

Alaska and its Glaciers. By LApy Grey EGERTON. 

Recent Science. By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 

On our National Art Museums and Galleries. Dy 
CHARLES ROBINSON. 


SIR 


LonDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltn. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


DECEMBER. 
‘The Souls’: A Letter in Verse. By W. H. MALLock. 
An Australian View of India. By the Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLES 
W. DILKeE, Bart., M.P. 
Mr. Huxley’s Ironicon. By 





FREDERIC ITARRISON. 
A Plea for Amnesty. By J. E. RepMonp, M.P. 
Jupiter’s New Satellite. By Sir Ropertr BAL, F.RS, 
The American Tariff. By J. STEPHEN JEANS. 
Mrs. Meynell: Poet and Essayist. By CovENTRY PATMORE. 
The Story of Eleven Days. By GraHAamM WALLAS. 
The Sins of Society. By Ouipa. 
Bates of the Amazons. By GRANT ALLEN. 
The English Revival of Decorative Art. By WALTER CRANE. 
The Chinde Mouth of the Zambesi. By Danrer J. RANKIN, 
The New Terror. By A. C. SWINBURNE. 
Religion: its Future. By the Rev. Dr. MoMERIE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF.A-CROWN. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


Contents for December. 


Tennyson. By the Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooke. 

The Uganda Problem. By JoserH THomson. 

The International Monetary Conference. By Professor H. S. 
FOXWELL. 

‘Exultet Terra.’ By ALFrep FE. P. R. DowLIna. 

Aryan Origins. (Witha Map). By J. S. STUART-GLENNIE. 

The Morality of Vivisection: Two Replies. By Ernest Be... 

The Idealistic Remedy for Religious Doubt. By Professor 
D. W. SIMON. 

Wine-Month and Wind-Month. By Puit Ropinson, 

Hans Denck the Anabaptist. By RIcHARD Heatn. 

Elementary Education and Voluntary Schools. 
DEACON WILSON, 








By ARCH- 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





THE SONG OF THE SWORD 


AND OTHER VERSES. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Foolscap Svo, xii and 104 fp. 
Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 
Price 5s. Net. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the verse, 


page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid 
light, that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. | 








DEAN'S | 
BOOKS FOR ELOCUTIONISTS 


LTE Re tNp en NOMIC PETE IENS 12 


By ROBERT OVERTON. 
TEN MINUTES, a Series of 26 Holiday Yarns 


Recitations, suitable for Encore Pieces. 1S. 


QUEER FISH, Containing 12 Character Sketches, to last 


Sixth Edition, with Preface by 


and 


a4 
, 


from eight to twelve minutes. 
Mrs. STIRLING. 1S, 


A ROUND DOZEN, Containing 


Fancy boards. Fourth Edition. 1s, 


RUMMY FARES. 6d, 
BOB SCRATCHERTY’S RELIGION. 6d. 
BILL MUGGINS. 6d. 


ME AND BILL. 6d. 

By EDWIN DREW. 
HOW TO RECITE. 
RECITING AND READING. 


SPEECH STUDIES, 1s. each. Studies of Poems, with 


fresh Readings, Anecdote Sketches, and Articles 
connected with Elocution and the power to entertain, 


AR 1 case AOR 


12 Character Sketches. 





Recitations, 


By EDITH HERAUD. 
ELOCUTION MADE EASY. 1s. 


By JUDITH CHANDLER. 
MEN’S WRONGS—WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 6d. 


A NIGHT WITH A BABY. 6d. 
By E. OWENS BLACKBURNE., 
CON O'DONNELL, and other Ballads and Legends. 
3y CAMPBELL RAE-BROWN, ; 
Author of “Kissing Cup’s Race,” &c. ‘ 


RYDER’S LAST RACE, and other Humorous Ballads for ig 


1s. 


Recitation. 1s, j 
RHYMES OF THE TIMES, and other Serious Ballads . 
for Recitation. 1s, a 


RAE-BROWN'S BALLADS, consisting of the above Two 


Books, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 


A TERRIBLE RACE. 


A HEART HISTORY. 6d. 
HER FIRST ‘AT HOME.’ 64d. 


By FREDERICK G. WEBB. 
SYLVIA’S RIDE FOR LIFE, and other Original Ballads 


for Recitation and the Fireside. 1s, 


THE NEW RECITER, READER, AND ORATOR, cloth 


gilt, 367 pages. A new and comprehensive instructor in the 
delightful art of elocution, comprising a full and practical course 
of teaching for the Home, the School, and the Institute, with 
choice selections, embracing the best specimens of the art in prose 
and verse. 28, 6d. 


Sporting Ballad for Recitation. 


London: DEAN & SON, Limited, 


160A FLEET STREET. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— 


Notes. The Devil's Book. By W. B. Yeats. 
Dickory, Dickory, Dock, Correspondence : 

U ganda Still. Mr. Arnold Forster and Colonial 
The Actors’ Association. Trade. 


The Thousand and Oue Days. 
Similia Similibus. 
Mr. Ruskin and Deg 

Colonial Exuberance. 

El Grano Tacafo. 

Everyday Miracles. 
An Historical Rag-Bag. 
New Novels. 

Old and New. 
. Books of the Week. 


Municipal Bribery. 

Pigs and Whistles. 
Judicial Blunders. 

In the Che amb er. 

The Uses of Advertisemen ~ 
Modern Men: Arrigo Boi 
New English Art. 

Of Jo keys. 

The Lost Centaur. 

John Selden. 








44, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


. £2,000,000 0 
251,093 15 


CariTat SupscripeD . ° ° ° e ° 
Paip Up ° ° e ° e 1 . . . 
RESERVE FunD . ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° 223,000 oO 
UNCALLED CAPITAL . «> a 1,748,906 § 
Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.,). 
ADOLF VON AnprRk (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co. 
EGpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEaAnN (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campseci, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—Princes StreET, Lonvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows — 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
for Three and Four Years. 
5 “ for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


oooo 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent Z&Aree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM < on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM B¢ NUS on ¢ Cia ims ty or 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies now Opened y rank for 
FOUR YEARS BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—Z 1,752, 500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Afanager—W. Situ, LL.D. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) pope 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, || EDINBURGH. 


Antique and Decorative Furniture, 


R. COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-clas s Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Ori ntal Carpets and “Embroideries. Old ( ‘hina, Engravings, Ivories, and Curies 


IRISH SOCIETY. 
(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 


‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 

















Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
*arties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D'Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 


London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 LupGate Hitt, F.C. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
* A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Saute J— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


Sbipping Announcements. 





P.«O, Maic STEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, | 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and + Every Week. 


MADRAS via BOMBAY . - 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 

CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, | Ey 

AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, Fortnicht 

TASMANIA, NAPLES and ALEX. | _— 


Pe eee ee eee 


—_—_——_— 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London E. ‘9 and 25 Cockspur Street, London, SW. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limrtp ) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 











MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOoMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
3AGHDAD. 


} 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to ‘Fe LATLY, Hankey. Sewe.it & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock Ho use, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
= ower . ( Head Offices— 
ery {F. GREEN & CO., and | fo 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Toxo 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHU ipa AVENUE, E.C 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STRE ET, SW. 





SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTEerR Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 
hotel Announcements. 











TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuRaAIM., 


Under thed ee Magee patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; eleg antly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND PLace, W. 
Situated i = the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. 
Well Water. Electric lig ht throughout, M« yderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER ‘GOSDEN. 


Artesian 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :~— 


a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


BEDROOM M LT) BEDSTEADS 
FURNITURE AP JE & CO y 10,000 BEDSTEADS 
1,000 BEDROOM SUITES , IRON AND BRASS 

TO SELECT FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON wW. BEDSTEADS 


\ APLE & Co.—1000 BEDROOM SUITES at from ‘yg 10.000 BEDSTEADS, , '\ APLE & CO., have seldom less than 10 000 BED- 
4 a 



































705. to £300, forming a selection witho «t parallel =< 4 ft 8 BRASS aND IRON STFADS in stock, comprising some 600 various 
n the world, in every conceivable variety of style and j § ) In STOCK, aon rns, in sizes from eft. 6in. to sft 6in. wide, ready for 
design, and every dearription of w ods at prices ranging Prom 9s, 9d. to 150 Guinedé, immes iate delivery on the dav of purchase if desired, 
from £3 tos. to £300, thus readily suiting every class of ¥f | — *The disappointment and delay incident to choosing from 
residence. Fvery one about to furnish should visit the j designs only, where but a limlted stock is kept, is thus 
Exhibition of Bedroom Furniture. ) ‘avoided. 

a Be... a___._ A_...._ A 
CHILDREN’S BEDSTEADS 
4 
BEDROOM SUITES i ) 
SCHOOL BEDSTEADS 
INEXPENSIVE SS SSS es 
SSS = = BEDSTEADS FOR 
ARTISTIC SS = = 


BEDROOM SUITES = = - HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, &c. 
\ APLE & CO. have numerous specialities in Cots 

HE DANBURY BEDROOM SUITE, in hazel- 4 and Children’s Bedsteads. as well as Bedsteads 

wood, consisting of a hand-ome wardrobe, with shaped Mastrated Catalogugy - . bd for Schools, Colleges, Asylums, Homes, and other Public 
bevelled plate-glass door and large drawer at bottom, Post Free, . Institutions, A New Illustrated Catalogue of the leading 
dressing chest with large shaped top bevelled glass affixed, . varichies, post free. 
also jewel drawers and brackets, washstand with marble Black & Brass Bedstead, with Patent Double-woven \ APLE & CO., Tottenham Court Road, London, 
top. high tiled back, cupboard beneath, and towel rods Wire Mattress, complete, The largest and most convenient furnishing 
at ends, three chairs, £11 15s. 3ft. 38/-5 3ft. 6in. 42/-3 4ft. 49/6; 4ft. 6in. 52/6. establishment in the world. 


of 


Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 o., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every tacket and Tin, 
PLaYeR’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. ‘ 
¢ following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov, 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 


THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE,—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 


























old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
our correspondents, One who dates from the High Alps, and signs hunself *Old Screw,’ 
‘ ‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Aeview ¥ 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union w« rkhouses with tobacco. I am afraic 


judve« \ by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mort ais, as I never give a cent 
away fcr purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were] in London, I would at once 
» start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
§ quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
= Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 

contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
KS > “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore, a 

Rss cheque for the amount.’ 


Fe] Liepiag “COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY! LENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 





























Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE HANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. FIeLp, at the NATIONAL ORSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 






























